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THE MODERN SOCIETY PLAY. 


( T may be hoped that the intelligent foreigner will not 
take the correspondence in The Times about the 
“Modern Society Play” as a decisive criterion of 
English taste and knowledge. There is no subject of 
public controversy on which more ignorance and 
irrelevance can be displayed in a given space. The 
subject of the nude in art is a strong competitor, as 
7 we know by experience of certain municipal wiseacres 
at Glasgow, who declared Sir Frederic Leighton’s ‘‘ Psyche” to 
be a demoralising exhibition in a shop-window. But if you 
want to open the sluices of absurdity, start the topic of the 
“unwholesome drama.” We have culled from the letters in 
The Times a set of propositions which may be warranted to make 
the judicious grieve, though, to judge from the scantiness of their 
contributions, they seem to have successfully resisted the temp- 
tations to mingle boldly in the fray. First we learn that to 
present on the stage any picture of vice, that is to say, of sexual 
vice—for in the opinion of many oracles there appears to be no 
other—is to invite sympathy and even imitation. One gentleman 
wants to limit the themes of the drama to “‘ deep hate, revenge, 
jealousy,”” and other passions of a morally refreshing kind. But 
the hatred, jealousy, and revenge must have nothing to do with 
sex; so any actor who plays Othello or Hamlet must not count 
on the favour of this moralist for such an unwholesome enterprise. 
Next we gather that the true function of the stage is to introduce 
us to people who are absolutely virtuous, and whose noble 
lives, unmixed with baser metal, will set a lofty example to 
the pit. A lady is convinced that the slightest suggestion 
of sexual immorality ought to be excluded from all plays and 
novels—even though “ repentance and retribution” may follow 
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the sin—because the ‘‘ mere thought and knowledge of it sullies 
the pure and innocent mind and heart.” No doubt this excellent 
woman in her own circle borrows a hint from the Russian 
censorship, and blackens out of the family Bible the story of 
David and Bathsheba. Then we have the superior person who 
wants “rest and recreation ” for his ‘“‘ mind” in the theatre, and 
indignantly complains that he is expected by actors to learn 
moral lessons from their ‘‘ mouthing” and “ mumming.” He 
has evidently the intellectual bent of another correspondent, 
who says: “thinking” men already know everything about life 
that the drama can tell them, and therefore seek their “ rest and 
recreation’ in a ‘healthy burlesque,” or in a music hall. A 
third authority of the same calibre regards the theatre as a place 
where the “ unthinking ” are led astray. A fourth is certain that 
the ‘“‘ Modern Society Play ” would be unheard of if the actor- 
manager had not sold himself to Mammon. And a fifth gravely 
assures us that in the drama no subject should be mentioned 
which we would not discuss at a dinner-table. As a compre- 
hensive ban on pretty nearly the whole of the highest dramatic 
literature, this dictum may be said to take the palm. 

Perhaps the best comment on these vagaries is furnished by a 
sentence in the one really excellent letter which this controversy 
has produced. ‘We are too apt to think and feel by rule of 
thumb, to imagine that with our own little store of moral maxims 
we can put a girdle round the whole sphere of human character.” 
This is the cardinal blunder of the worthy people who have un- 
bosomed their alarms in the letters in question. They cannot 
understand that the business of a dramatist is not to see eye to 
eye with them in his outlook on life. If he takes a larger view 
than theirs, it does not follow that he is in league with a manager 
to corrupt the community. If he has an experience which out- 
weighs their moral maxims, that is not a sufficient reason for 
demanding the Lord Chamberlain’s head, because that official 
has sanctioned the production of a piece at vaiiance with 
their whole duty of man. We should come to a pretty pass 
indeed were these uneducated criticisms taken as a mandate 
of public opinion, based on the judgment of a citizen who 
escapes from excess of thought to the music hall, or who supplies 
the playwright with a list of sins suitable for decorous treatment. 

This, of course, is not to say that the dramatist is always a 
philosophical observer, or that his work is invariably an artistic 
representation of life and character. But here we are in the 
true region of critical enquiry, from which the jeremiads in The 
Times are hopelessly remote. It often happens that a play, in 
its motive and development, bears no manner of resemblance to 
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any phase of human nature with which anybody is acquainted. 
If it makes any claim to such resemblance, it is, in an artistic 
sense, a bad play. On the other hand, it may have those 
qualities of fairy tale which appeal supremely to Mr. Traill (with 
whom we shall have a word presently); it may be pleasantly 
romantic, full of the thrills and surprises which we relish none 
the less in the theatre because they are quite out of range of 
actual experience. Hitherto the modern English drama has 
relied somewhat too exclusively on sensations of this kind, but 
latterly we have witnessed a movement towards a more serious. 
portraiture of contemporary society. In The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray a delicate problem was handled with such knowledge and 
dramatic skill that the sheer power of the play silenced outcry. 
Nobody argued, however, from Mr. Pinero’s success that our 
dramatists ought to write nothing but tragedy, and the tragedy 
of women like Paula. Certainly Mr. Henry Arthur Jones did 
not take this line in The Masqueraders, a piece of full-blooded 
romance, a climax of theatrical artifice, absolutely foreign to the 
realistic method. But it is against John-a-Dreams that the 
forces of reaction have been rallied—a motley array of prejudice 
and inconsequence, spurred to the breach by the inevitable ‘ old 
journalist,” and by the ancient playgoer with his eternal anecdote 
of some actor who deplored the shocking tendencies of the age. 
We may admit that Mr. Haddon Chambers’s play is not a 
masterpiece. Its psychological interest is not profound, and it 
is injured at the critical moment by a poor old Adelphi device. 
But there are happy ideas, and one or two admirable scenes. It 
is perfectly legitimate to portray a woman like Kate Cloud, with 
an early sin for which she has atoned, and which, with a genuine 
sense of honour, she confesses to the father of the man who 
wants to marry her. We should like to believe that there are 
many old clergymen who would receive that confession with the 
fine Christian spirit of the Rev. Mr. Wynn. The trouble is that 
the characterisation is crude. We do notsee in the woman, whose 
sin had an element of self-sacrifice, the influence of that or any 
other experience. Paula was alive; Kate, her antithesis, has no 
more substance than a figure of speech. Till she makes her 
confession we are scarcely aware of her existence, and when she 
has made it she relapses into shadow. Dramatically, this is 
weak. Weaker still is the invention of Mr. Tree’s opium habit, 
so obviously dictated by the unhappy exigencies of the third act, 
in which Mr. Tree is drugged by Mr. Cartwright. On these 
grounds John-a-Dreams is vulnerable to criticism; but that has 
nothing to do with the outbreak of moral indignation—with this 
uprising of our hearths and homes, clamouring for the total 
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destruction of the “‘ Modern Society Play.” To say that Kate 
Cloud’s story is an outrage on the modest ear of the public is 
about as foolish as it would be to assert that the spectacle of 
Mr. Tree writing rhymes under the influence of opium must 
drive young men and women to drugs and doggerel. 

But then comes Mr. Traill in the Nineteenth Century, with the 
objection that all plays in which anythiog disagreeable happens, 
in which skeletons escape from their closets and work havoc—all 
tragedies in short—are just as unreal as the old fairy tale, because 
in actual life skeletons are kept under lock and key, social 
intercourse is a humdrum routine, and events do not shape them- 
selves in the dramatic sequence necessary to the playwright’s craft. 
We should have expected so shrewd an observer to notice that 
the evidence of tragic issues in ordinary life is rather voluminous. 
The skeleton, as anyone may sce by looking into his daily 
paper, has, in quite a multitude of cases, left the closet for the 
housetop. Her Majesty’s judges spend a considerable part of 
their time in examining the skeletons which, according to Mr. 
Traill, are rarely at large. Ill deeds, and the consequences of ill 
deeds, make up the drama of many lives—often a drama more 
fertile of improbable incident than any devised by the wit of 
the dramatic craftsman. Let experience in life or in art touch 
the darker aspects of humanity, and how is the skeleton to 
be held at bay? Then Mr. Traill says that the majority of 
playgoers do not want the skeleton. This is only another way 
of saying that he and they do not care for tragedy; but why 
is the playwright to be debarred from this branch of his art 
because it does not please Mr. Traill? Drama which does 
indeed mirror our motives and actions is a rare and difficult 
achievement, from which no artist ought to be intimidated by the 
bold assertion that we have had enough of it, or that skeletons 
do not take the air in public, or that, if they do, it is most 
immoral to bring them on the stage. That sort of criticism, 
were it carried on with much success, would cramp and 
eventually ruin any art that aims at truth. To people who are 
afraid that the stage will be given up to morbid studies of the 
seamy side of life, the obvious answer is that such an extreme 
has no warrant in the popular taste. The tendency to imitate 
any striking success and imitate it badly is always limited by 
the public dislike of monotony. 
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MISS VIOLET VANBRUGH. 


[7 was in a very small way that Miss Violet Vanbrugh, who is 

the eldest daughter of the late Prebendary Barnes, sometime 
rector of Heavitree, in Devonshire, and who last month became 
Mrs. Arthur Bourchier, began her career on the stage. In 1886 
she walked on at Toole’s Theatre in a burlesque with the idea of 
gaining a little experience of the boards and the footlights. 
London playgoers first remember her as Lady Anne in The Butler, 
but before she undertook so large a part as that she had been 
for some time with Miss Thorne at Margate. In fact, her en- 
gagement to appear in Mr. and Mrs. Merivale’s play was due to 
her winning golden opinions during her stay there—opinions 
which found their way to the ears of Mr. Toole, and which have 
never been repented of by those who formed them. After 
eighteen months with the King William-street company, Miss 
Vanbrugh joined Mr. and Mrs. Kendal. Upon the two years 
which she spent in America -with them she looks back with 
feelings of keen pleasure and gratitude. For she not only ‘‘ had 
a good time,” but she learnt so much under the guidance of Mrs. 
Kendal, and made such strides in her profession, that she came 
back from the States, whither she had gone as little more than a 
novice, an actress capable of important work. Her capability 
was soon put to the test, and to a severe test, for she was engaged 
by Mr. Irving to understudy Miss Ellen Terry--in whom she 
had found a kind friend at the outset of her career—and to play 
Anne Boleyn in Henry VIII. If it was found difficult to believe 
that the changeful monarch could ever desert so charming a wife 
as Katherine appeared to be when played by Miss Terry, yet the 
presence of Miss Vanbrugh in the cast went far towards redressing 
the disturbed balance. During the run of Lear Miss Terry was 
never out of the bill, so her understudy had no chance of appearing 
as Cordelia; but she played Rosamund in Becket on several 
occasions. Miss Vanbrugh’s next engagement was with Mr. 
Daly. Besides being the Lady Sneerwell in his production of 
The School for Scandal, when her future husband played Charles 
Surface, and Oliviain Twelfth Night, she acted also as understudy 
to Miss Ada Rehan in all her parts, In the play last named 
Miss Vanbrugh achieved remarkable success. ‘The charm and 
tenderness, the grace and dignity of her Olivia, are not likely to 
be soon forgotten, Indeed, it is not too much to say that she 
played the character in the true spirit of the text. 
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any phase of human nature with which anybody is acquainted. 
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destruction of the ‘“‘ Modern Society Play.” To say that Kate 
Cloud’s story is an outrage on the modest ear of the public is 
about as foolish as it would be to assert that the spectacle of 
Mr. Tree writing rhymes under the influence of opium must 
drive young men and women to drugs and doggerel. 

But then comes Mr. Traill in the Nineteenth Century, with the 
objection that all plays in which anything disagreeable happens, 
in which skeletons escape from their closets and work havoc—all 
tragedies in short—are just as unreal as the old fairy tale, because 
in actual life skeletons are kept under lock and key, social 
intercourse is a humdrum routine, and events do not shape them- 
selves in the dramatic sequence necessary to the playwright’s craft. 
We should have expected so shrewd an observer to notice that 
the evidence of tragic issues in ordinary life is rather voluminous. 
The skeleton, as anyone may sce by looking into his daily 
paper, has, in quite a multitude of cases, left the closet for the 
housetop. Her Majesty’s judges spend a considerable part of 
their time in examining the skeletons which, according to Mr. 
Traill, are rarely at large. Ill deeds, and the consequences of ill 
deeds, make up the drama of many lives—often a drama more 
fertile of improbable incident than any devised by the wit of 
the dramatic craftsman. Let experience in life or in art touch 
the darker aspects of humanity, and how is the skeleton to 
be held at bay? Then Mr. Traill says that the majority of 
playgoers do not want the skeleton. This is only another way 
of saying that he and they do not care for tragedy ; but why 
is the playwright to be debarred from this branch of his art 
because it does not please Mr. Traill? Drama which does 
indeed mirror our motives and actions is a rare and difficult 
achievement, from which no artist ought to be intimidated by the 
bold assertion that we have had enough of it, or that skeletons 
do not take the air in public, or that, if they do, it is most 
immoral to bring them on the stage. That sort of criticism, 
were it carried on with much success, would cramp and 
eventually ruin any art that aims at truth. To people who are 
afraid that the stage will be given up to morbid studies of the 
seamy side of life, the obvious answer is that such an extreme 
has no warrant in the popular taste. The tendency to imitate 
any striking success and imitate it badly is always limited by 
the public dislike of monotony. 
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Che Round Cable. 


THE MODERN SOCIETY PLAY. 
By CLEMENT Scott. 


i my humble opinion, the whole discussion concerning the 

“* Modern Society Play” in its relation to morals, to art, to 
social observance, and to the general welfare of the stage, present 
and prospective, was so admirably, judiciously, and convincingly 
summed up in a recent leading article in The Times, closing the 
controversy, that little more remains to be said. Those who love 
the stage and are sensitively jealous of any interference with its 
welfare should study that admirably judicial summary, which 
should harmonize conflicting opinion, tone down the almost 
insolent extravagance and cock-sureness of the new and 
thoughtless school, and remind the disinterested spectator of the 
inner meaning of the conflict. 

But though, as I say, the case has been argued “ pro” and 
“con” by eloquent advocates, and summed up in a masterly 
manner by The Times leader, I may still be allowed to join issue 
with the upholders of the absolutely monstrous theory that 
because a play is temporarily successful therefore it is artistic, 
that therefore it is in good taste, that therefore it is a credit to 
the stage, and that therefore “‘ the public” has pronounced in its 
favour. The public, I maintain, is not a crowd of sensational 
sight-seers. The public is not the mere hundreds or thousands, 
or tens of thousands if you like, that rushes off licking its lips to 
see what has been placarded as an immoral play and finds a 
desperately dull one. 

The public is not the empty-headed careless crowd that is 
bitten by a boom in a daily newspaper. It is maintained by 
learned advocates and critics that because the Haymarket play 
John-a-Dreams has been cleverly boomed as an immoral and dis- 
tasteful work, that because it has drawn the largest houses ever 
known in the Haymarket Theatre, that because crowds of 
frivolous women and callow school-girls have flocked like birds of 
prey to any subject that was reported to be high or tainted, that 
therefore it must be a work of art and the very thing that the 
public demands. It is surprising to me to find Mr. Hall Caine— 
the splendid author of The Manzman, which might have been 
the noblest of modern plays—in the same camp with these ex- 
traordinary beings who say that the early success of a play decides 
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for ever its artistic or moral value. It decides in this case only 
the commercial value of a successful advertisement. 

Exactly the same boom arose years ago about the Pink 
Dominos at the Criterion. It was savagely criticized and discussed 
asa distasteful, vulgar, and discreditable work. What was the 
consequence ? The immoral boom about the Pink Dominos drew 
all London to see it. Would Mr. Hall Caine contend that the 
Pink Dominos was a creditable stage subject, an artistic stage 
subject, a subject to be critically encouraged? Would he assert 
that the public voice demanded the Pink Dominos or any other 
repetition of it? And yet I hear Mr. Hall Caine saying, “ If 
there is any moral responsibility of subject in drama, it rests first 
of all with the audience, not with the dramatist or the actor. 
But I would go a step further, and say, not only does the success 
of a subject on the stage show that itis proper to present it, but 
that the moment a subject gets out of proportion it begins to fail.” 

Push this subject to the verge of extravagance, and where are 
we landed? If some commercial speculator opens a discreditable 
exhibition, say, of models or pictures in a public thoroughfare, 
and thousands pay their sixpences or shillings to see it, is it, 
therefore, ‘‘ proper to present it?’ Was Dr. Kahn’s museum, 
that once stood at the end of Regent Street, and posed as 
scientific, but was in reality indecent, an institution to be 
patronised because the public, such as it was, made the museum 
@ paying concern, and it was admirably advertised? Is every 
‘pill and potion” to be considered a boon and a blessing to 
mankind because it has received the advantage of bold advertise- 
ment? Surely this argument that art and morals depend upon 
boom cannot seriously be maintained? Why, the other day they 
were diseussing the authorship of the ‘‘ X. Y. Z.” letter in The 
Times. I heard a cynical brother-manager observe: “‘ There can 
be only one man who could have written it!” ‘Who was 
that?” ‘‘ Herbert Beerbohm Tree; he is clever enough to start 
the discussion in order to answer himself and carry it on to 
completion.” 

But I would ask the cock-sure generation, the new young men, 
the new young women, and the new young critics, who talk about 
the ‘‘ empty frivolities of the sixties and seventies,” who are 
foolishly irreverent enough to talk of the ‘‘ insulting puerilities of 
Byron” and the “ trite obviousness of Albery and Robertson” 
(one of whom wrote the Two Roses and the other Caste), of the 
“‘sickly sentimentality ” of School and the ‘“‘ hideous vulgarity ”’ 


of Our Boys, whether such a play as John-a-Dreams, in matter of 


art or taste, will ever be mentioned in the same age with any one 
of these plays, or be quoted with the joy and the admiration and 
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the love that they have inspired. Is it not possible, I ask, to 
admire the versatility of a Beerbohm Tree without insulting the 
dead bodies of a Montague, a Frederic Younge, a David James, 
or a George Honey? Is it not possible to encourage a Pinero or 
a Haddon Chambers without ghoulishly digging up the remains 
of a Byron, an Albery, or a Robertson? These men, these gifted 
and earnest men, pleased the public for whom they wrote ; they 
delighted the audiences who recognised their abilities. For God’s 
sake let us let them alone, and don’t throw mud.at their 
memories ! 

No sane or sensible man, with any critical faculty or 
experience whatever, calls John-a-Dreams an immoral play. 
There is nothing immoral in it. It panders unnecessarily to a 
diseased taste; it is obviously inartistic, and it is confessedly 
successful. In my humble opinion, it was needless in this 
instance to drag in the woman with the past at all. The play 
would have been far more successful without her. The fight of 
these two particular men would have been far more interesting 
over a pure than an impure woman. Thus her introduction was 
both uncalled for and inartistic, doubly inartistic in that she tells 
this tedious downfall story twice over. But‘we all know why 
Kate Cloud was made a fallen woman and the daughter ofa fallen 
woman. Because Mrs. Patrick Campbell was destined to play 
her ; because Mrs. Patrick Campbell had made a brilliant success 
in The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, and because the commercial 
manager successfully assumed that the public would be glad to 
see another picture of a woman with a nasty past from Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell. But what in the world has this to do with 
art? It has much more to do with commerce and curiosity. I 
shall think that this particular play is to be discussed or recognised 
as a work of art only when it is revived successfully. To me it is 
merely a very dull play; and though I grant its commercial 
success, I have not heard one human being pronounce it either 
an artistic or particularly well-acted play. How long it will 
outlive its boom is what I want to know, and how long these 
wretched, inconvenient subjects will survive their present well- 
advertised curiosity is what I am interested to discover in the 
immediate future. 

But why mention John-a-Dreams, with its forced motive and 
tedious disquisition, in the same breath with the splendid Manz- 
man or the human Masqueraders? Mr. Hall Caine does himself 
a grave injustice by offering to row an oar in that galley. The 
subjects that he treats are noble, grand, dramatic, inspiring, 
human. They beat with human blood and flash with fire. But 
what have they in common with a play in which the human 
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heart is not once revealed? And itis a grave injustice to Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones also to place the delightful Dulcie Larondie 
in the turgid category of the modern stage-fallen woman, since 
she is pure from start to finish. Surely it is cruel to connect the 
author of that exquisite last act of the Masqueraders, full of love 
and knowledge of women and teeming with humanity, with the 
rank stuff that is poisoning the poor public cattle who are 
browsing on the free and breezy common-land of the drama. 

Have you not read a remark in one of Balzac’s most famous 
essays to this effect ? ‘‘ History does not, like the novel, hold up 
the law of the higher ideal. History is, or should be, the world 
as it has been ; the novel—to use the saying of Madame Neckcr, 
one of the remarkable minds of the last century—should paint a 
possible better world.” Tnat is what we want the artistic drama 
to do, to paint not a worse world than the one we inherit, but a 
‘possible better world.” This, with all due respect to the 
sneerers and the scoffers, is what the best and greatest dramatists 
have ever done, from Shakspere to Goethe, yes, down to the 
despised days ofan Albery, a Robertson, a Wills, a Merivale, or a 
Henry Arthur Jones. 

Mr. Beerbohm Tree is a veritable Laodicean. He can blow 
hot and cold with the best of them. Yesterday he was ridiculing 
and scornfully dispraising the ‘“ blear-eyed majority.’ To-day 
he is apparently justifying the artistic use and public benefit of 
the Modern Society Play on the strength of this very majority, 
no longer blear-eyed so long as it has vision keen enough to walk 
straight to the Haymarket box-office. For my own part, I believe 
Mr. Tree’s boasted majority in favour of the distasteful drama is 
in reality a very small and insignificant minority indeed of 
honest playgoers, who support, assist, and encourage the drama 
to health, beauty, and ennobling sentiment. Whether he is wise 
in the interests of art, in his ambition for the welfare of the stage 
of which he is so eminent a professor, in his duty and loyalty to 
his fellow actors, artists and students, to encourage this dis- 
cussion and to take such a leading part in it, is a far more 
serious question. The best artists and the greatest actors live in 
a little false paradise of their own creation. They refuse to look 
beyond the walls of it. They are bound and gagged by their 
own courtiers. They are slaves of mere sycophancy. 

The best friends of such an artist, one capable of so much 
good influence, would say, ‘“‘Go out beyond the fortress of your 
own little insignificant citadel of the Haymarket Theatre. 
Decide a question of vital importance to the art you are supposed 
to love on evidence superior to that of the box-office sheet after 
a successful boom. Treat the matter honestly and seriously. 
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Don’t ridicule, vilify, and charge with unworthy motives and 
unclean hands your best friends for the sake of a Lowther Arcade 
epigram. Restrain this unfortunate impetuosity for smartness that 
flashes into folly with an intemperate letter, and brings an after- 
birth of unpopularity. Believe that a public is not created by 
encouraging the wasting fever of curiosity, and abjuring that 
diplomacy, tact, and earnestness in which your most admired 
fellow-managers are so conspicuously great. Reflect that the 
names-in managerial policy during the last quarter of a century, 
or indeed ‘at any time, were not made by boom or bounce, but by 
taste and tact! There is a public, a great public, an honest 
public, a playgoing and play-loving public, that deplores this 
consistent and obstinate preference for the base instead of the 
beautiful in art. Go to average human nature for your subjects, 
not to the experience of the specialist in moral disease. There 
are lepers in every form of society; there must be lepers in all 
society, of whatever material composed. But, thank God! they 
are the exceptions, not the rule. Go out from the moral leper 
house, and hospital and society dissecting-room, reeking with 
the smell of dissolution, and tell us something of the cleanliness 
that is next to Godliness ; something of the trials and struggles 
of the just, the sorely-tried, the tempted, and the pure. Get 
away from the nauseous atmosphere of social hypocrisy and 
canonized sin. Be persuaded that the average man does not 
battle with his fellow man for the body of a wanton, however 
repentant, and however much reformed. Men don’t do such 
things. It is not human; it is not natural ; it is not artistic to 
shriek to the contrary. Let the good women who are tempted 
and resist have a chance of some stage canonization also. Let 
the men who are tempted also, and spare women, for the love 
they bear to noble and unselfish womanhood, have some place in 
the temple of your modern art! Ina word, this drama of ours, 
this drama that we love, this drama that may give such hope, 
such joy, and such ennobling ambition to the best natures of 
man and woman alike; this drama, that may encourage so much 
discontent, but may also touch the fountain of so many tears, 
should paint not a baser, or a coarser, or a more hopeless, or 
more despairing world than the one in which we live—but a 
possible better world.” 


TOUCHING THE LORD CHAMBERLAIN. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
{7 is not very often that all the theatrical managers in London 
are found to be of absolutely one mind about anything, and 
the unanimity with which they have recently avowed their desire 
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to be regulated by the Lord Chamberlain rather than by the 
London County Council comes upon us with a mild shock of 
surprise. With the fear of that terrible Licensing Committee in 
Spring Gardens before their eyes, they cling to the officials of 
St. James's Palace with a tenacious affection which is almost 
touching. Indeed, their professions of attachment to the Lord 
Chamberlain are so vehement as almost to lead one to believe 
that in him is to be found that almost fabulous creature, a 
Government official who conducts his department in an 
absolutely irreproachable manner, and to the perfect satisfaction 
of those who have to submit to his sway. Certainly it says 
much for the tact and discretion with which the duties of the 
office have of late years been inistered that such a feeling 
should prevail, and it is significant—seeing how ready the 
theatrical world is to publish, and to dwell lo ee upon, its 
grievances—that very little is ever heard of the Lord Chamberlain, 
or his rules and regulations, unless some such event as the 
crusade against the Empire promenade calls the attention of 
forgetful public to his continued existence. 

That it was not always so—in fact, that this agreeable state of 
things is of quite recent growth—is meme in many chapters of 
the history of the English drama. Almost from that first Royal 
recognition of the stage which was given when Henry VIII. 
appointed Sir Thomas Carwarden to be his Master of the 
Revels, there was bad blood between the players and their 
supervisors. Questions of religion and of politics were never 
wanting to serve as an excuse fora harsh and arbitrary exercise 
of power on the part of the authonities, and the marvel really is 
that the infant drama ever survived the unnatural swaddling 
clothes with which fussy and timid legislation was always ready 
to cramp and distort its tender frame. So sound a constitution 
and such vitality might, one would think, even defy the County 
Council itself. 

From the very first the authorities were the declared enemies 
of the actor. More than once in the sixteenth century the 
Privy Council absolutely prohibited dramatic representations of 
all kinds, and in Queen Mary’s time a few miracle plays, in the 
interests of the Roman Catholic religion, had to do duty for the 
national theatre. It was in the spacious times of Elizabeth that 
the stage first assumed any real place in the life of the nation, 
but even then the position of the player was but a humble one, 
and his subjection to the whims and fancies of the Lord 
Chamberlain, or the Master of the Revels, was complete. On 
the havoc which the Puritans made of the stage and its pro- 
fessors, or the almost irreparable mischief—a mischief from 
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which we have hardiy yet recovered—which was done in those 
dreary days, and in the subsequent orgies of the Restoration, it 
is not necessary to dwell. It is enough that the absolute siavery 
of the one period and the unbridled license of the other almost 
destroyed all the good which had been done in the Elizabethan 
era, and left the player in an even worse position, artistically and 
socially, than he had been before. In Charles II.’s reign the 
interference of the Lord Chamberlain was mainly based on 
political grounds, and was but rarely provoked by the wildest 
obscenities. “ Plays were permitted to be performed so gross and 
disgraceful that even the strong-minded ladies of that period felt 
it necessary to pay some sort of homage to the proprieties by 
wearing masks when they visited the theatre—as, indeed, they 
did some years later; but anything that could by any possibility 
be distorted into an expression of sympathy with Republican 
principles was sternly and rigorously suppressed. Not for the 
last time in the history of the world the requirements of party 
took precedence of the claims of morality and public decency. 

For many years this vicious state of things continued, and the 
Lord Chamberlain seems to have troubled himself little about 
such matters as the outrageous prevalence of immorality and 
profanity in the drama of the day, until, in 1697, the plain 
speaking and righteous indignation of Jeremy Collier’s View of 
the Stage aroused the official mind from its apathy and lethargy 
into a fretful and feverish activity. Measures were taken against 
the theatres which were absolutely unjustifiable on any inter- 
pretation of the law of the land, and officialism, once awakened, 
became more unreasonable, more tyrannical than ever. What 
sort of view the Lord Chamberlain (at that time the Duke of 
Newcastle) took of his rights and duties may be gathered from 
a sentence in Steele’s complaint to the public after the arbitrary 
closing of Drury Lane Theatre in 1720. Steele was one of the 
patentees of the theatre, and its closing practically meant ruin 
to him, so that it is not surprising that he addressed a remon- 
strance to the Duke. ‘‘ But,” he says, “when I complained of 
it in a private letter to the Chamberlain, he was pleased to send 
his secretary to me with a message to forbid me writing, 
speaking, or corresponding, or applying to him in any manuer 
whatever.” There does not appear to have been any appeal 
even from such tyranny as this, and Steele’s restoration to his 
rights in the following year was due to the mediation of Walpole 
rather than to the action of the law. 

Up to this time the duties and powers of the Lord Chamberlain 
had been very loosely defined, and the authority under which he 
acted was of very doubtful validity. The first attempt to dea) 
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with the stage by direct legislation was in 1734, when Sir John 
Barnard—shocked by the encouragement of vice, the corruption 
of youth, and the prejudice to trade and industry, all of which 
he attributed to the stage—applied to the House of Commons 
“ for leave to bring in a Bill for restraining the number of houses 
for playing of interludes, and for the better regulating common 
players of interludes.” For some reason or other—it was said 
owing to the introduction of a clause to give the Lord Chamber- 
iain further powers in regard to the licensing of plays—this Bill 
was dropped. But in 1737, Walpole, perceiving “ that it would 
be inexpedient to allow the stage to become the vehicle of anti- 
ministerial abuse’’ (politics before morals again), brought in his 
own licensing Act. This was duly passed in the teeth of a 
strenuous opposition—both in and out of Parliament—which 
was led by Mr. Pulteney and Lord Chesterfield, and became the 
often-quoted and universally unpopular ‘‘ Act of King George the 
Second.” 

Ostensibly the Bill was intended ‘‘to explain and amend so 
much of an Act made in the twelfth year of Queen Anne, entitled 
‘An Act for reducing the laws relating to rogues, vagabonds, 
sturdy beggars and vagrants, and sending them where they ought 
to be sent, as relates to common players of interludes.’” In 
reality the effect of the Bill was that every London theatre, and 
every piece of stage work, including prologues and epilogues, 
must in future receive the license of the Lord Chamberlain. For 
several years the principal object of the Lord Chamberlains 
appears to have been to devote themselves to a strict limitation 
of the number of theatres to be licensed in London, and the war 
between the officials and the Patentees of Covent Garden and 
Drury Lane on the one hand, and such enterprising persons as 
Foote, and Palmer, and Elliston on the other, was waged with 
much energy and acrimony until as late as 1809. In that year a 
license for ‘‘ musical dramatic entertainments and ballets of 
action’ was granted to the Lyceum, or English Opera House ; 
and a little later the Adelphi (then the Sanspareil) received a 
“‘burletta”’ license. The Olympic followed in 1813, the 
St. James’s in 1835, and the Strand in 1836. The “ Surrey 
side” was out of the jurisdiction of the Lord Chamberlain, and 
was, indeed, a sort of Noman’s Land, in which every manager 
did what seemed good to him—so far as the mere playhouse 
went. The Lord Chamberlain’s license for every play was 
necessary in every part of Great Britain. 

Of course, managers took very liberal views as to what was a 
burletta—Nicholas Nickleby, for instance, came under this 
category—the law was constantly evaded, and things went on in 
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@ very unsatisfactory manner until the Act for Regulating Theatres 
was passed in 1843. Under this the monopolies of the patent 
theatres were abolished ; the Lord Chamberlain was empowered 
to grant full dramatic licenses to theatres in any part of London; 
and, after a time—for several successive Lord Chamberlains were 
very unwilling to increase the number of theatres—something 
like free trade in theatrical matters was attained, and there is now 
no difficulty in obtaining a license, provided that the require- 
ments of the County Council in regard to the structural fitness of 
the building are complied with. And it is but rarely that the 
Lord Chamberlain interferes with a theatre when it is once 
licensed. A few cases have occurred of late years in which he 
has exercised his authority to suppress caricatures—political or 
otherwise—of living persons, or to check the vagaries of too 
obtrusive dancers, or to moderate the transports of some of the 
designers of female costume; but, practically, the velvet glove 
altogether conceals the iron hand, and the regulations of the 
Lord Chamberlain can hardly be objected to by anybody who 
does not desire the total abolition of any control at all. 

It is with the licensing of plays that the Lord Chamberlain, 
assisted by his trusty lieutenant, the Examiner of Plays, principally 
concerns himself nowadays. It is, by the way, characteristic of 
the loose way in which so many Acts of Parliament are drawn 
that nobody seems to know whether the Examiner of Plays is 
appointed for life, or for the life of the Sovereign, or only dwing 
the good will and pleasure of the Lord Chamberlain. He is paid 
a salary of three hundred and twenty pounds and a modest fee 
for each play he reads ; and the dramatic authors find him plenty 
of employment. The late Mr. Donne, who was the immediate 
predecessor of Mr. Edward F. 8S. Pigott, the present holder of 
the office, told a Committee of the House of Commons that he 
had examined, between 1857 and 1866, about one thousand eight 
hundred plays. For anyone who has to read manuscript plays as 
a matter of business, these figures will have quite a pathetic 
signficance. 

It cannot be said that the earlier Examiners and Licensers of 
Plays did their spiriting at all gently, while the official squeamish- 
ness of George Colman the younger, to specify one instance only, 
was simply preposterous. This egregious person seems to have 
attempted to make up for the irregularities of his private life by 
the strict propriety which, in his public capacity, he imposed upon 
others, and was certainly the worst of all his line. But most of 
his predecessors and successors had but little method in their 
way of doing their duty, and were nothing if not illogical, 
fanciful, and capricious. Of the present holder of the office it 
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may be said that he has been guided by commonsense principles, 
and has acted with a candid and open mind, and has taken a 
broader view of his duties and a greater sense of his responsibility 
to dramatic art than ever obtained before. It may not be 
necessary to express a hope that he will not, at the eleventh 
hour, be influenced overmuch by a certain recent newspaper 
correspondence—but one never knows! 


MUNICIPAL THEATRES. 
By WattEeR HERRIES POLLOCK. 

HE revival in the Sunday Times of the Municipal Theatre 
question, raised or re-raised not very long ago by our greatest 
actor, induces me to point to some matters not known perhaps 
to every person who has taken part in the controversy. I refer 
to the actual working of a municipal theatre in France, and I 
permit myself to begin with an incident which is illustrative, 
before dealing with the conduct, as now inevitably imposed, of 
such an enterprise. Not many weeks ago, in Marseilles, there 
was a disturbance in the Grand Théatre in consequence of 
a difference of opinion between the judges before and the judges 
behind the footlights. A dancer, and to my thinking a very good 
dancer, was making her déduts to the Marseilles audience, and, 
as elsewhere in France, the crucial time was her third appearance, 
which was to decide whether she should or should not have a 
permanent engagement. After the ballet in the third act of 
Guillaume Tell, there was a silence in the audience, a silence the 
reverse of inimical to Mlle. Rivolta, the dancer. It was broken 
by a voice exclaiming, ‘‘ Mile. Rivolta must be engaged!” and 
then there was a tumult which lasted until the régissewr appeared 
on the stage to ask a question, the answer to which he must have: 
known perfectly well: ‘‘ What, may I ask, is the meaning of this. 
outcry?” The answer was prompt and practically unanimous 
from the audience: ‘‘ You must cancel the decision given by the 
Commission ’’—of which more directly—‘‘ against Mlle. Rivolta.” 
The régisseur bowed, and went to consult the Commission. 
During his absence the audience sang the ‘“ Marseillaise,” the 
Russian National Hymn, and other inspiring strains; the artists 
actually on the stage remained “‘ trés dignes,” awaiting events ; and 
presently the régisseur returned to say that there was not enough 
‘Commission ” in the theatre to decide so momentous a question, 
but that the matter should be looked into as soon as possible. On 
this the artists still ‘‘ tres dignes”’ left the stage with the régissewr, 
and the audience continued to entertain themselves with their 
own music until the curtain was dropped, and the police per- 
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suaded the vast body of malcontents that they could gain nothing 
by continuing the uproar. Next day the ‘‘Commission” met 
to give way to the expressed wish of the audience, and Mlle. 
Rivolta was engaged as premiére danseuse, 

In this particular case there was an exceptional difficulty, 
arising from an exceptional cause. A few seasons ago the 
Municipality of Marseilles thought fit at once to decrease the 
subvention to the theatre and to increase the “‘ cahier des charges,” 
which is, in municipally-managed theatres, the manager’s natural 
burden. This did not work at all; the subvention was restored 
wholly, or in great part, but the manager was further saddled 
with a Commission Extra-Municipale, chosen from the audience 
by solemn ballot. And it was the folly of this Commission, a 
section of the audience against the whole audience by which it 
was elected, that brought about the trouble concerning Mlle. 
Rivolta. This matter, as I have said, came of an exceptional and 
extraordinary burden laid on the manager-contractor of the 
Municipal Theatre. But, apart from such an impost, the 
weight upon such a person is heavy enough. The essence of a 
subventioned theatre is dual control—control on the one hand by 
the contractor-manager, on the other (as in the case of the Frangais) 
by the Government, or (as in the case of Marseilles), by the Muni- 
‘cipality. In the case of a municipally-managed theatre, what 
happens is very simple, if not very touching. The cahier des 
charges, before referred to, means this. By his agreement with 
the Municipality, the contractor-manager is bound stringently 
to produce, in each season, a certain number of novelties 
at reduced prices. He has to hand over, out of the takings 
on which he depends, a heavy percentage for the Droit 
des Pauvres. He has to pay nightly authors’ and composers’ 
fees (which are settled, under Government authority, by the 
Societé des Gens de Lettres). He has to provide good and free 
places for officials of all kinds, from M. le Maire to M. le Chef 
des Pompiers. He has to bear the brunt in his own sole person 
of anything that goes wrong, or seems to the public on any night 
to go wrong, in the performance of opera or drama. It may be 
an actor’s or singer’s fault, it may be the public’s fault, it may 
be his fault. In any case he has to “‘ face the music,” and make 
himself responsible for all real or imagined shortcomings. Add 
to this the worries that every manager must be prepared to 
endure from jealousies and factions in the company, and you 
then have still an incomplete notion of all that a contractor- 
manager under the French Municipal Theatre arrangement has 
to combat. Can all these objections be done away with in an 
English system of Municipal Theatres? It seems doubtful. 
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I began with an illustrative anecdote, and I beg to end with 
one. It seems to me that the incident was not discreditable 
either to manager or audience. A certain débutant had chosen 
Mephistopheles in Gounod's Faust for his first appearances. He 
could not sing, he could not act, and he was not well up either in 
the music or in the words. The audience kindly tolerated him 
in the first scene. When it came to the Veaw d’Or, in the 
market scene, tolerance gave way to tumult. One man got up 
in the dress circle, and from his voice and manner was im- 
mediately accepted as the general spokesman. He said “Je 
demande le régisseur!’’ The régissewr appeared, and conven- 
tionally asked what it was that these gentlemen wished; upon 
which the spokesman, pointing a fateful finger at Mephistopheles, 
cried, ‘‘ Otez-moica!” So said, so done; the régisseur went up 
to Mephistopheles, took him courteously by the arm, and led 
him off the stage, telling Wagner, as he passed, to sing the second 
verse of the Veau d’Or, which was sung well to much applause 
by Wagner, who on the end of the scene got into the dress of 
Mephistopheles, and sang the rest of the part. And here, on the 
better side of the subvention business, I end, with none of my 
doubts as to the working of a Municipal Theatre in any way set. 
at rest. 


PROFESSIONAL AMATEURS. 
By T. EpGar PEMBERTON. 
| HAVE before me a letter written in the year 1875 to the manager 
of one of the leading provincial theatres by the late Charles 
Mathews, who, in his delightfully airy fashion, says :— 
My dear 
From my experience of provincial managers I should say that a 
young and pretty woman who can’t act, and who knows she can’t, is an 
acquisition, particularly when she wants no salary for her ignorance. Now 
such a one my son asks me to offer you. The lady is clever of the stage, 
and has the advantages I have named above, as he gives me his word of 
honour that, as far as he knows, she can’t act a bit, and looks upon a salary 
the first season as positively nauseous. She is anxious to come to your 
theatre and show her insufficiency,—or anything else you may require. She 
may be a genius, or a duffer. She doesn’t know what she can do. Like 
the man who didn’t know whether he could play on the fiddle or not— 
having never tried. She wishes, at any rate, to “put her foot on the 
stage,” which generally means “ putting her foot in it.” Will you give her 
a trial? If she turns out worth anything, I pledge myself to remove her 
at the earliest possible opportumty. If not, you are welcome to her as 
long as you find her thoroughly incapable. Drop me a line here if you 
rise at the bait. Excuse this fishy expression, but [ am living on the river. 
Faithfully yours, 
C. J. MATHEWS. 
Whether this ambitious lady found fame and fortune on the 
stage is more than I can say. As far as I am concerned her 
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history breaks off with the fact that the manager who received 
this note from Mathews, and who ultimately (knowing me to be 
a picker-up of theatrical odds-and-ends), handed it to me, did not 
give her her first engagement. She proves, however, that what 
I venture to call the ‘‘ Professional Amateur” craze, on the part 
of ladies and gentlemen who do not know whether they can act 
or not, “‘ having never tried,” has existed for at least twenty 


_ years. To-day the stage is deluged with these self-confident 


people; and as one having considerable experience of things 
theatrical in a leading provincial centre, I wish to point out how, 
in my opinion, they have done and are doing considerable harm 
to the profession which they affect to follow, and in which they 
certainly cannot earn a very profitable living. Let me say that I 
speak only of what are still termed “ country ” theatres, and of 
the effect of immature acting on “country” audiences. In 
London I read of good stage work being ‘‘ very welcome to 
those’ (here I quote one of our best-known critics) ‘‘ who have 
week after week to watch the feeble gambols of knock-knee’d 
amateurs,” so I suppose the nuisance exists there. But this 
surely only applies to occasional matinées, for it is very certain 
that no play would ever run for a week in London if it were as 
feebly performed as many of the great London successes that are 
dished up for the delectation of ‘‘ country ” audiences. 

Here is my casein a nutshell. A play that has been deservedly 
popular in London is naturally sent on tour; and for its repre- 
sentation unknown actors and actresses are engaged who 
understand little or nothing about dramatic art, but who are just 
clever enough to give a fair imitation of the original production. 
That is where the fault and the mischief—that as a matter of 
course follows the fault—lie. They are “‘ just clever enough”’ to 
make the piece past muster with languid and scanty audiences ; 
they are ‘‘just clever enough” to make well-disposed critics let 
them down easily in the local newspapers. They are not bad 
enough to be roundly condemned; they are not good enough to 
be honestly praised, and a half-hearted record of the performance 
is all that a fair-minded writer can provide for the newspapers. But 
do these Professional Amateurs—for honestly they are often little 
else—draw audiences to the theatres? No. They keep audiences 
away. The occupants of the scanty pit, half-filled gallery, 
‘‘papered”’ stalls and dress circle of the first night, do not tell 
their friends how thoroughly they have enjoyed a good evening’s 
entertainment. Like the critics, they have neither blame nor 
praise to bestow. They have neither been amused, interested, 
nor greatly bored ; and if, as I have often done, you mingle with 
them as they leave the theatre, and listen to their conversation, 
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you find that they are talking on matters quite foreign to the 
performance they have just witnessed. 

Iam convinced that these milk-and-watery representations of 
good plays make the provincial stage unpopular—and often, I fear, 
unremunerative—and that they do grievous harm alike to com- 
petent actors, theatrical managers, and dramatic authors. When 
a good play, well acted, is brought by its London representatives 
to “‘ country ”’ boards, then, as all the leading London actors know, 
there is a different tale to tell; and I venture to think that many 
of them will bear me out when I say that they never play to 
larger or more appreciative audiences. Of course, leading London 
actors cannot always be in the provinces, but often as I have 
wearily sat through a gond play, poorly played by painstaking 
but inexperienced and pulseless performers, I have in my mind’s 
eye cast it with the names of those accomplished artists who are, 
as the advertisements in the theatrical papers tell me, lacking 
engagements. How far better it would be alike for provincial 
audiences and London entrepreneurs if these practised hands could 
be engaged to give due effect to the author’s meaning and the 
right ring to the play. When an actor or actress, really under- 
standing what acting should be, stands out among a number of 
nonentities, the effect upon the provincial audience is electrical. 
Attention is riveted, and applause is awakened ; but when the 
professional amateur takes up the theme the house relapses into 
listlessness, and it is curious to note how, directly the act-drop 
falls, the melancholy spectators, without speaking eagerly to each 
other (as surely they should be impelled to do!) of what they 
have seen and enjoyed on the stage, turn with a sigh of relief 
to the evening newspapers. In the country, the traditions of 
good acting have from generation to generation been handed 
down, and I think many London managers would be amazed to 
know how well stage art is understood by the faithful frequenter 
of provincial pit and gallery; but if the healthy enthusiasm of 
these valuable patrons of the drama is to be maintained, it must 
be fed, and it is certain to dwindle more and more and year by 
year if even the best of plays are presented to them by mere 
parrots. The plumage of the parrots may be very beautiful to 
look upon, but those who really love the theatre miss the human 
voices and human action that should stir the play into life. 

If managers are wise they will fight shy of the feeble per- 
formers who are “‘just clever enough’ to make plays passable, 
but who do not give them—be they tragedy, melodrama, comedy, 
or farce—their true meaning. They weary their audiences, and 
as a matter of consequence, the theatre is voted a dull place. I 
do not think that the professional amateur often finds a hearing 
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on the stage of a flourishing music-hall, or in the arena of a 
popular circus. Why, to the vexation and desertion of his 
patrons, should he be employed by the theatrical manager? It 
requires a man with a voice and an ear to sing a song: a man of 
muscle and experience is wanted for an acrobat; but nowadays 
any creature who can dress well, and who has sufficient brains to 
learn a part, seems to be allowed to saunter on the stage. Often 


it happens that an actor of repute, who knows his art, is engaged 


to give tone to one of thesé amateur-recruited touring companies. 
Then the mixture of experience and incompetence is to the critical 
eye ludicrous; but, as I have hinted, the whole thing is just good 
enough to escape being condemned. And herein lies the peril. 
The entertainment is not resented, but it gives no pleasure, and 
it does not draw. It destroys interest, moreover, in the attraction 
by which it is to be followed. When good plays are received 
with apathy by sparse audiences, it means that the days of those 
plays are numbered, and that the theatres in which they are pro- 
duced will, as time goes on, be still be more poorly filled. Acted 
with vigour, they might live and draw large audiences for a long 
time to come. Acted absolutely badly, they would be ridiculed, 
and some change would be quickly made. Acted as they too 
often are, their chances are ruined, and the popularity of 
theatrical art is endangered. 





THE RETIREMENT OF M. GOT. 

By THomas BaRchay. 
B* the time these lines appear, M. Got will have closed his 
career as an actor. ‘‘ For good ?’’ I asked him a few days 
ago. ‘For good.” ‘‘ Will you not find the change of life 
tedious?” ‘Il faut pourtant mourir.” M. Got was not born 
half Breton, half Norman for naught, and like a wise man he 
retires while still fresh and vigorous. He ends his artistic life 
not because the public has had enough of him, but because, il 
faut mourir, he must die some time ; and he prefers to die still 

the idol he has always been, as die he must. 

The last weeks of the year 1894 have practically heen devoted 
to M. Got. A series of twenty representations of Giboyer, and a 
full house for weeks in advance, attest the feelings of Parisians 
towards the artist who has held them under his spell for half a 
century. Such a career does not often fall to the lot of an actor. 
But M. Got is an exception. He has the gift of perennial youth, 
and his Giboyer of December, 1894, is as fresh as that of Decem- 
ber thirty years ago, when he first played the part. 

M. Got is 72 years of age. Born at Lignerolles, of a Breton 
father and Norman mother, he was educated for a professional 
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career at the Lycée Charlemagne, and one year carried off the 
prize of his class at the concours général of the Paris lycées. On 
leaving school, where he had been the companion, though some- 
what older than most of them, of Sarcey, Augier, Taine, About, 
Paradol, and many others who afterwards became.eminent men 
of letters, he wrote nouvelles for the National (they are signed 
A.D.—Arthur d’Anghien), and the prospect was that he, too, 
would join the ranks of literature. To become an actor was no 
craving with him. He liked the theatre only as other boys are 
wont todo. At the Institution St. Arnaud Cimétiére, it was the 
practice to give the boarders who stood well at the Lycée the 
treat of a night at the play. Got, as a ‘‘ crack” boy, came in 
pretty often for the fun. On leaving school he became an 
assiduous theatre-goer. Still he felt no particular turn for the 
stage, and he frankly confesses that he had as lief became a 
barrister or journalist ; and, in fact, his entry at the Conservatoire, 
in 1841, was really dictated rather by the prospect of speedily 
earning a livelihood in a congenial way than by any of those 
lofty aspirations which romantic people are apt to attribute to 
the successful. 

For those who have the good luck to win the prizes of the 
Conservatoire, the theatrical profession is at any rate a provision 
against poverty and need of expedients. Got was a clever, 
wide-awake lad, and could turn his mind to anything. He had 
his fling at the Conservatoire, and was triumphant. A scholarship 
of £44 is given to each of the nine young men and nine young 
women who are reckoned fittest as pupils of the Comédie Frangaise, 
and Got wasoneofthem. At the end ofthe first year he obtained 
the second place for comedy, and at the end of the second year 
he stood first. 'The Conservatoire could teach him no more; but 
he was not yet to make his bow to the public. His military 
service had to be done, and he was carried off in 1843 to do all 
the drudgery as a cavalry private. A premier prix du Conserva- 
toire, however, was even fifty years ago a little different from the 
clodhoppers from whom the cavalry are mostly recruited, and 
through the good offices of his general, to whom he had borne a 
warm letter of recommendation, he was back in Paris, before a 
year was out, to make that début at the Théatre Frangais to 
which he was entitled. He appeared as Alain in the Héritiers 
and as Mascarille in the Précieuses Ridicules. In neither part was 
he entirely successful. He was successful enough, nevertheless, 
toe secure his engagement. Fortunately, some manipulation of 
his regiment released him from military duties, and henceforth he 
belonged to the Comédie Frangaise. 
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His noviciate was modest and long, as it has to be among that 
illustrious company. It was not till 1848 that his chance came 
of playing a part that gave him scope. While men were butchering 
each other in the streets, Got was achieving his first great success. 
It was that of the curé in Alfred de Musset’s I] ne faut jurer 
de Rien. He infused into it unsuspected qualities, making more 
of it than even the author dreamt of. The curé was intended to 
be like other stage curés, a figure of no account—one put into the 


. piece to give the Baronne, with whom he plays her daily picquet, 


a somebody to speak to. Got took the character seriously, and 
made it a type of the village curé. His rendering was that of a 
good-natured, awkward priest, ignorant of the world and its ways, 
who, while submissive to the imperious Baronne, felt all the while 
the spirit of self-respect revolting within him. Got’s rendering 
was his own, and not de Musset’s. The delighted author, who had 
no idea of what lurked beneath his poor curé, was the first to 
admit that Got had put new and living qualities into his 
insignificant lay figure. Théophile Gautier, when he wrote of the 
performance, ‘‘ Got, admirablement grimé, a fait du personnage 
tout a fait épisodique de l’abbé une silhouette animée et vivante, 
pleine de bétise fine et de bonhomie cafarde, sans la moindre 
caricature,.’ hardly summed up all that Got did for this admirably 
typical character. Got’s reputation was made; in 1850 he 
became a sociétaire. 

Since then his popularity has never waned. About this time 
began his friendship and practical association with Emile Augier, 
most of whose best characters he ‘ created.” In fact, he has 
been especially a ‘‘ creator” of parts. This expression of the 
French can be construed in a sense exceeding what is expected 
of an ordinary actor, and particularly is it so with Got. There 
are parts, such as our friend the curé, Giboyer, Poirier, which 
are so essentially Got’s creations that they have become in a 
manner detached from their literary origin. When you read the 
Fils de Giboyer you are not particularly struck by this literary 
free lance; you think this combination of roguery and good 
nature and genius is neither original nor quite true to life. Got 
had seen Giboyer in flesh and bone, a living, palpable type 
of man; and so he made him. His impecunious Giboyer 
struggling against circumstances, always reduced to dirty work 
to earn a living for himself and his son—jealously watching over 
the education of this son, through whom he seeks his own moral 
redemption—is a masterpiece of truth. 

The Fils de Giboyer lay on the shelf for years after it had ex- 
hausted its first popularity. Augier felt when the clergy were 
“down ” that they were no longer fair game for his pen. Now 
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that Augier is dead and the clerical struggle at an end, there 
was no reason to postpone the revival of the piece in which M. Got 
gained one of his most brilliant successes. It is in it that he 
retires from the stage, after having filled during his long career 
perhaps more parts than any living actor in France. In times 
gone by, when the theatrical public did not enjoy the benefit of 
the means of communication existing nowadays, the repertory 
required more constant renewal. In M. Got’s earlier days fifty 
representations exhausted the available theatre goers. Now they 
are not exhausted till the provinces as well as the capital are 
drained. The rate of renewal of the repertory is decreasing, and 
the number of parts played in any period is no criterion for the 
whole. M. Got estimates that he has played between 290 and 
300 parts, half of them or thereabouts for the first time. 

Few men have had a protracted career with so little to ruffle 
the even tenour of its course. Criticism has found fault with 
some of M. Got’s interpretations. Not all parts lend themselves 
to playing with conviction. His Georges Dandin is one of 
these ; and there are others, most of them now forgotten. M. 
Got has never been a light comedian. All parts, heavy, medium, 
or light, are serious forhim. The parts that suit him are those in 
which he can bring out the living character, droll or not. The 
buffoon is not in his nature, though he has tried even that 
species with success. In some cases, with dogged persistency, 
he has faced all criticism, and the public has given against him. 
This was the case with Balzac’s Mercadet. For the last twenty- 
five or thirty years, however, the public has taken M. Got as he 
is, and the critics have had little to say, and have hardly 
ventured to say that. It was after 1866, when Got brought his 
action against-the Comédie Francaise, that he obtained his com- 
manding position on the Paris stage. His northern blood 
revolted against the “acts of authority”’ emanating from the 
Court at St. Cloud. The quality of the company was being 
undermined by favouritism. In connection with a pretty, but 
insufficiently capable protégée, for whom Court influence sought 
to open the doors of the House of Moliére, Got ‘‘struck.” His resig- 
nation was declined, and he brought an action on the strength of 
an article of the Civil Code, providing that a partnership of un- 
limited duration can be dissolved at the instance of any partner 
thereof. Fortunately for the Comédie Francaise, the public, and 
M. Got himself, he was defeated. The relief of his strong 
personal character, however, was more than ever brought into 
view, and the sociétaire malgré lui, as he was called, was prized 
the more for the risk there had been of losing him. 
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M. Got is a thoroughly estimable man, and this has had some- 
thing to do with a new change in the public status of actors. 
He was the first of his calling to receive the cross of the Legion 
of Honour. It was ostensibly given to him as professor of the 
Conservatoire, but this was understood to be the thin end of the 
wedge. Everybody saw that it was honest, bluff, respectable 
comedian Got, not Got the professor, with whom an experiment 
was being tried. The heavens did not fall, and since then many 
actors (professors or not), have been decorated, and their 
_ traditional exclusion from public distinction is at an end. 

M. Got's father and mother lived through the eighties. If he 
does as well, it will be twenty years still before anybody has a 
right to speak of his private life. It is an honest, quiet life of 
work and exercise ; and as he is a student as well as an actor, it 
may be that in his retreat at Passy, among his trees, his flowers, 
and his books, he will tell us yet of his personal experiences of 
men and things. He has never ceased to be a man of letters. 
It is not generally known that he is the author of the libretti 
of two operas, by Edmond Membrée, called Francois Villon and 
L’Esclave, both of which were played at the Opéra. His letter 
in 1879 to The Times on English acting as he “ saw” it—for he 
understands English only imperfectly—may still be remembered. 
He has written several other elaborate letters on special matters 
connected with his profession. As a professor he has formed 
most of the best actors of the younger generation, and his strong 
personality, independence, and belief in individual observation, 
as opposed to tradition and convention, has had not a little to do 
in promoting resistance to the affectation and stageyness which 
used to be exacted by the old-fashioned critics as canonical. 





THE BRITISH TAR ON THE STAGE. 
By NELLIE LoviIsE PARKER. 

T is a true instinct that has led Mr. Terriss to commission 
Mr. Clark Russell to write for him a romantic nautical play. 
Surrounded by the sea, wave-washed and wind-blown, Great 
Britain has, and probably always will have, a soft corner in her 
heart for those who man the navy of which she is so proud. 
For centuries our tars have immortalised themselves by deeds of 
daring and splendid naval victories. In song andstory their achieve- 
ments have been told through many generations. Though a certain 
renowned lexicographer and critic declared that a ship was onlya 
prison with the chance of being drowned, more boys have run 
away to sea than imagination can well picture. A sailor is but 
human, after all; yet on the stage he seldom or never endangers 
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his popularity with the audience by any mean thought, any base 
action. He is the type of masculine worth and honour. He is 
invariably tried and tempted beyond the endurance of a dozen 
Jobs. But the average audience loves a persecuted hero ; and as 
of late years the fashion has set in for basing melodramatic plots 
on the adventures of Lieutenant This and Midshipman That, the 
wearers of naval uniform have gradually become more and more 
irresistible. 

Since its birth the drama has passed through many a transition, 
and, as might be expected, the sailors depicted in different plays 
have varied according to the mood and idea of the author. 
Doggett was, perhaps, the first to make a speciality, as it were, 
of sailor parts. An excellent comic actor, he created the part of 
Ben in Congreve’s Love for Love, a rough, coarse-mannered 
fellow, for the accurate portrayal of whose speech and habits 
Congreve is said to have frequented Wapping. The founder 
of Doggett’s coat and badge, this comedian did his best to 
encourage young watermen, showing his adherence to the House 
of Hanover in a practical and praiseworthy manner. Ben was 
neither very elegant in his deportment nor very choice in his 
language, and probably such a character would win scant approval 
at the present time; but on the production of Love for Love 
Doggett at once made a hit, and gained rounds of applause from 
those who had come to criticise the new play written by the 
dramatist to whom we are also indebted for that tearful tragedy, 
The Mourning Bride. 

In his earliest days at the Haymarket, Jack Bannister was 
often obliged to play parts that afforded him little or no scope for 
the display of humour, but in 1788 he got his chance, appearing 
for the first time as an English sailor, and excelling all his pro- 
fessional comrades. Without weakening the comic elenient, he 
managed to give Ben, the same part as that played long before by 
Doggett, slight touches that, whilst adhering to the author’s plan, 
softened down the grosser features of the rough, outspoken tar, 
and invested the love scene between him and Miss Prue, admir- 
ably impersonated by Mrs. Jordan, with something it had hitherto 
lacked. Both Shuter and Edwin had already familiarised the 
public with Ben’s speeches, and such characters as Tom Bowline 
and Commodore Trunnion had enlisted general sympathy for our 
naval defenders. Congreve did not intend Ben to be altogether 
above reproach, and the indifference he displays towards his 
brother’s suffering might well have annoyed the spectators had 
not Bannister been as clever as he was. He subsequently gained 
fresh laurels by his performance of Robin in No Song, No Supper, 
and Will Steady in The Purse. On the night when he first 
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essayed the part of Ben, the Duke of Clarence went behind the 
scenes at Drury Lane, and, happening to meet the actor just as 
he came into the green-room, dressed for the rising of the 
curtain, exclaimed ‘‘ What! would you wear that coloured 
handkerchief round your neck? It must be changed;” and a 
black scarf having been fetched, the sailor prince arranged it, 
and tied the true nautical knot with his own hands. 

Perhaps no song-writer has ever exercised a stronger influence 
over the thoughts and opinions of his countrymen than Charles 
Dibdin, to whom we owe some of the finest lyrics in the English 
tongue. His songs, which number upwards of twelve hundred, 
assisted the manning of the navy as nothing else could have done, 
for their patriotism, beyond a doubt, incited many a lad to try 
his luck atsea. During long voyages they comforted and solaced 
those who might otherwise have become low-spirited, and in not 
a few instances were employed, when mutiny prevailed amongst 
a crew, for the purpose of restoring discipline. A stanza from 
‘“‘Tom Bowling,” believed to have been meant as a portrait of 
his own brother Tom, was engraved on Dibdin’s tombstone at 
St. Martin’s burial-ground in Camden Town. Circumstances 
favoured the success of his songs in no small degree. When 
England was at war with France patriotic songs became all the 
rage, and the sentiments he uttered were honest enough and loyal 
enough to make Britons shout themselves hoarse with defiance 
of the hated Bonaparte. They never had been slaves, and they 
were never going to be slaves; and the author of the lines— 

The vict’ry’s gained, the can goes round, 

The strife no longer glows ; 

The English tars now safe and sound, 

Hail friends and succour foes. 
soon found that he had, indeed, grown famous through his pen. 
His songs were full of detestation and abhorrence of the French, 
the spirit of liberty and loyalty pervaded them all, and of the 
many blue-jackets who formed the subject of his verse not one 
was recorded as disgracing the flag under which he fought. But 
if these defenders of our national honour were heroes they were 
also men; and Dibdin showed his wisdom by letting a vein of 
healthy sentiment run through his compositions. Each sailor 
had his Poll or Betsy, as the case might be; each one’s thoughts 
reverted on the eve of battle to ‘‘ England, home, and beauty ;” 
and though, alas! Poll and Betsy only too often read the down- 
fall of their hopes in that column of the] papers which reported 
hundreds as dead or missing, recruits pressed forward to fill the 
vacant places, rot a whit daunted by the prospect of the perils 
they would have to undergo in his majesty’s service. 
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To an old playgoer, what memories does not the name of T. P. 
Cooke conjure up? Pronounced by Christopher North to be 
“the best sailor out of all sight and hearing that ever trod the 
stage,” this talented actor achieved such triumphs in the repre- 
sentation of nautical characters that neither before nor since has 
the stage sailor seemed more picturesque, more fascinating. A 
Londoner by birth, Thomas Potter Cooke, to give him his full 
name, was born in Titchfield Street, Marylebone, on April the 
23rd, 1786. At the early age of seven he lost his fatner, and he 
was but ten years old when the sight of a nautical drama filled 
him with a strong desire to join the navy. Accordingly he 
entered the service, and, going on board H.M.S. Raven, took an 
active part in the siege of Toulon. An eye-witness of the battle 
of Cape St. Vincent, he realised to the full the glories, and like- 
wise the horrors, of war, and would once have found a watery 
grave had not help been close at hand. The Treaty of Amiens, 
threw Cooke, with many others, out of employment, and, adopting 
the theatrical profession, he made his bow to the public in a minor 
part at the Royalty Theatre, Wellclose Street. As Nelson, at 
Astley’s Amphitheatre, he-came into more prominent notice, and 
after a few seasons Elliston offered him the post of stage- 
manager. In August, 1820, he made a hit as Ruthven, the hero 
of The Vampire, and the next year enhanced his reputation by a 
very fine performance of Dirk Hatteraick, in a version of Guy 
Mannering. When Yates and Terry ruled over the fortunes of 
the Adelphi, Cooke joined the company, and won terrific applause 
as Long Tom Coffin in The Pilot. A visit to Edinburgh 
rendered him as great a favourite with the canny Scot as with 
the patrons of the London playhouses, but it was not until 
1829 that he reached the top of the tree. In that year he 
created the part of William in Douglas Jerrold’s Black-Ey’d 
Susan, which made the manager’s fortune and enriched the author 
to the extent of £70. Shades of dead and buried dramatists, the 
large sums of money cleared by your successors of the end of the 
nineteenth century, must almost provoke you, one would imagine, 
into rising from the grave with envy! Few are ignorant of the 
plot of this ‘nautical and domestic drama,” this story of cruel 
injustice and tyrannical authority, of the generous, gallant young 
sailor, who to protect his wife from the dishonourable advances 
of one whom, in the heat of his resentment, he fails to recognise 
as his superior officer, strikes Captain Crosstree, and for that 
offence against the law is condemned to death by hanging from 
the fore-yard-arm of the ship. To modern readers, much of the 
language used in this play sounds very highflown; the virtuous 
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speeches are virtuous to a degree, and Doggrass is the blackest of 
villains. Yet who could resist Susan when she tells the captain 
he is a gentleman and a sailor, and therefore cannot wish to 
insult a defenceless woman, or when she begs Doggrass, her uncle 
and landlord, to have a little mercy on poor Dame Hatley, who 
lies at the point of death and has no means of paying the rent? 
Susan, with her pretty face and trim figure, her neat gown, 
muslin apron, and gipsy hat, trimmed with pink, caused the 
spectators to shed many atear. She fairly divided the honours 
with her husband William, the embodiment of bravery, devotion 
to his Sovereign, and love for the girl from whom he has been 
parted three long years. Dolly Mayflower, too, was bright and 
piquant; and the scene where she gives the villain a bit of her 
mind, and says that she always thought him ugly, whereas now 
he looks positively hideous, proved not the least acceptable in the 
play. The fact of Jerrold’s childhood having been spent at 
Sheerness amid ships and seafaring men, coupled with his know- 
ledge of life on the ocean and the privations often endured by 
those wearing blue jackets, stood him in good stead when he sat 
down to write Black-Ey’d Susan; and long after his stay on 
board the guardship Namur had become a thing of the past, long 
after he had abandoned the sea for literature, his old horror of the 
“‘cat” still clung to him. 

Douglas Jerrold and T. P. Cooke have long since joined the 
majority, and to-day, poor Susan’s woes are not put to forth move 
the pit to tears and the gallery to sympathetic sobs. The tars of 
modern melodrama have little in common with their predecessor, 
Ben, for Congreve’s century was rough and rude, and called a 
spade a spade, not an agricultural implement. Yet when seen on 
the stage they are as noble of character and jaunty of bearing 
as William himself; and your jeune premier never wins more 
applause from the opposite sex than on the occasions of his 
donning the peaked cap and brass buttoned coat. 





THE GENESIS OF ENGLISH PANTOMIME. 
By W. J. LAWRENCE. 

_— the history of literary quackery comes to be written, a 

page or two will have to be devoted to the tiresome compiler 
who persist3 in boring us every Christmas with articles in which 
the tiniest rivulet of fact meanders through an entire county of 
traditional error. Why has the progress of Pantomime never 
met with serious and exhaustive consideration? Triviality 
of subject is a lame excuse for crude unscientific handling. They 
manage these things better in France, where even the marionettes 
have had their painstaking aud erudite historians. 
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One current fallacy is that John Rich, the famous eighteenth 
century harlequin and manager, was the sole creator of English 
pantomime. Davies, Garrick’s biographer, was the first to set 
this half-truth afloat. The elaborate Christmas dish of to-day 
originated, as one might say, accidentally through the rivalry of 
the Lincoln’s Inn Fields and Drury Lane Theatres in producing 
entertainments with grotesque characters borrowed from the old 
Italian comedy. Wilks, Booth, and Cibber laid the foundation- 
stone and erected the scaffolding: Rich completed the edifice. 
Did not Fielding, in a deliciously ironical dedication to the great 
harlequin, say that to him “ We owe (if not the invention) at 
least the bringing into fashion that sort of writing which you have 
pleased to distinguish by the name of Entertainment ?”’ 

Of the three dancing masters, Weaver, Roger, and Thurmond, 
who composed these flimsy afterpieces for Drury Lane in 
opposition to Rich early in the last century, Weaver was un- 
doubtedly the most gifted. He, and not Rich, was the prime 
instigator in this historiccontest. The prototype, in a sense, ot 
Carlo Blasiz, Weaver had brains in his head as well as talents in 
his heels, and his literary tastes brought him in touch with 
Addison and Steele. His History of the Mimes and Pantomimes 
{1728) is a curious book, principally of value now for the light it 
throws upon the important movement started by its author. As 
stage-manager, he began his career in 1702 by constructing for 
Drury Lane an entertainment of “dancing, action, and motion 
only,” called The Tavern Bilkers, in which the story was sustained 
by a selection of the Italian harlequinade types. 

In the long course of this rivalry, Drury Lane and Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields acted and re-acted on each other until a piece was 
produced at the former house—Thurmond’s Harlequin Dr. 
Faustus—showing a mute harlequin effecting astonishing trick 
changes by means of a magic wand. We have here the distin- 
guishing features of English pantomime, and from 1723 the 
history of the entertainment proper may be said to date. It was 
in that year, according to Genest, that pantomimes were first so 
called. His statement is probably correct, although a writer in 
The Humourist (1725), in treating ‘“‘Of Theatrical Entertain- 
ments,” chaffingly says: “If I knew under what species of the 
drama to rank these new whims, I would entertain you with a 
criticism upon them; but neither Aristotle nor Horace can 
inform me.”’ On the other hand, Weaver, in the treatise afore- 
said, remarks at the beginning: ‘‘ The Town, having for some 
years last past run into Dramatick Entertainments, consisting of 
Dancing, Gesture and Action, intermix’d with Trick and Shows; 
and to which they have given the name of Pantomimes: I am 
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apt to perswade myself that an Historical account of the ancieat 
Mines and Pantomimes of the Greeks and Romans will at this 
juncture not only be acceptable and entertaining to the public, 
but will render the spectator better capable of judging of these 
modern performances.” 

In 1723 was it that the two patent theatres set the town half 
mad over their grotesque treatment of the grim, undying 
Teutonic legend. Drury Lane was first in the field with 
Thurmond’s Harlequin Dr. Faustus: with the Masque of the 
Deities ; to which Rich replied a few months afterwards with 
his Necromancer. Not since the South Sea Bubble (itself 
the theme of one of these early entertainments), had the lords 
and ladies and sober cits'so lost their heads. Hogarth, wiser 
than the ruck, looked on from afar and satirised the insanity in 
his Taste of the Town. Longo intervallo, Pope was also to gird 
at the theatrical follies of the times. How utterly childish and 
inane these early pantomimes were may be seen from the rare 
book of Thurmond’s Doctor Faustus, reproduced here with all 
its imperfections on its head, from a copy once in the possession 
of William Cowper :— 

HARLEQUIN Dr. Favstvs. 

“‘ While the overture is playing the curtain rises, and discovers 
the study of Faustus; he enters with a paper in his hand, which 
he seems to peruse with concern. He, after some time, pricks 
his finger with a pin, drops the blood into a pen, and signs the 
contract. Immediately thunder and lightning follow, and 
Mephostophilus flies down upon a dragon vomiting fire: Faustus 
seems surpriz’d, and runs from the Spirit, who lays hold of him, 
and embraces him; and after several actions of courtesy from 
the Spirit, he seems to be pleas’d, and receives a wand from him, 
which gives him the conjuring power. Immediately two country- 
men and their wives enter, who give money tothe Doctor to have 
their fortunes told: He, after looking in their hands, and perusing 
the lines of their faces, makes a circle, and waves his wand, and 
immediately is discover’d in the study four figures, supposed to 
represent their future fortunes; one of a judge, another of an 
officer, the third a lady, dress’d handsomely, and the last a gentle- 
woman in a riding habit: They view the figures, seem pleased 
with their fortunes, and express their joy in a dance proper to 
their characters ; after which, they go off, follow’d by the Doctor. 

“The scene changes to the outside of a handsome country 
house, supposed to be the house of Faustus. The two country- 
men and their wives enter (arm-in-arm), follow’d by the Doctor, 
and seem to take their leaves of him; Faustus (as they are 
turning to depart) seizes the two women; the countrymen, 
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missing their wives, immediately turn upon the Doctor, and 
endeavour to release the women; the Doctor waves his wand, it 
thunders, several devils enter, and fright the husbands, who run 
into the porch of the house for shelter; which on the instant 
turns with ’em in, and in their room a table furnish’d with a 
collation comes out. Mephostophilus sets himself down to make 
one at the table, whose frightful appearance drives the women 
away ; Faustus waves his wand, and the Spirit is chang’d into a 
well-dress’d shepherd, who dances to entertain ’em, then bows 
to the company, and sinks. The two husbands, by this time, 
have found the windows up one pair of stairs on the inside the 
house, which they open; and perceiving their wives making 
merry with the Doctor, threaten ’em out of the windows. The 
wives, seeing ’em, show ’em to the Doctor, who waves his wand, 
and immediately upon both the countrymen’s foreheads sprout 
out a pair of large horns; they still threaten the Doctor, tho’ 
fix’d to the windows, who goes out with the women, deriding the 
husbands; Faustus beckons the table, which runs out after 
him. 

‘The scene changes to atown. Enter Scaramouch, Punch, and 
Pierot. They dance a short dance in character, then knock at 
the door of Faustus; a boy opens it, and shews ’em in; the 
scene changes to the inside of the Doctor’s house; a table, wine 
and glasses are discover’d. The Doctor enters alone, and dances 
a short dance; then enter the three students as before. The 
Doctor compliments ’em, and invites ’em to drink a glass of wine 
with him ; while they are drinking, the Doctor waves his wand, 
the table rises and forms a rich canopy, under which the spirit of 
Helen (the wife of Menelaus, who was stole by Paris, son to- 
King Priam, and occasion’d that famous ten years’ siege (in 
which so many noble Grecians and Trojans fell), sits ; she rises, 
dances on entry, retires to the canopy, and sinks. The students. 
seem surpriz’d; they perform a dance, and go out. 

‘“‘ The scene changes to the street. An Usurer enters with a. 
bag of money, crosses the stage and knocks at the Doctor’s door ; 
the servant enters, compliments him, and shows him the way 
in. The scene changes to the inside of the house, and discovers 
the Doctor writing at a table; the Usurer enters again with his 
bag of money, which he puts on the table before the Doctor; the 
Doctor offers him a promissory note, which he refuses with con- 
tempt, and points to his right leg; the Doctor offers him his arm 
or his head; but still he insists on his right leg. At last he 
complies, puts it on the table, the Usurer cuts it off with a knife 
brought for that purpose, and goes out with the leg, rejoicing 
and mocking the Doctor. 
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“The Doctor waves his wand, on which enters Mephostophilus, 
who, knowing what he wants, waves his wand, and immediately 
legs of several colours, sorts, and sizes, both men’s and women’s, 
flie in; the Doctor chuses one, which is a woman’s, and it im- 
mediately runs from the rest, and fixes to the Doctor’s leg; he 
jumps on the table, and admires his leg, then jumps on the 
ground, and dances to a brisk tune. Immediately after enters a 
bawd, with a courtezan along with her; the Doctor runs to the 
bawd and kisses her. He afterwards takes hold of the courtezan 
in order to carry her away; the bawd interposes, and makes 
signs for money; the Doctor goes to the table and gives her the 
bag of money he had of the Usurer, with which she seems 
pleased. The Doctor and courtezan dance, join’d sometimes by 
the bawd ; the dance ended, the Doctor goes to carry her off; 
upon which the bawd seizes her and demands more money ; the 
Doctor hangs his hat in the chamber, and makes signs to her to 
hold her apron under it ; upon which it pours out large quantities 
of silver, which fall into her lap; in the meantime the Doctor 
runs off with the courtezan. The bawd comes forward in mighty 
joy for the sum in her apron, but when she comes to look in it, 
the money is vanish’d; she expresses a great deal of amazement 
and surprise at the deceit, and runs off after them in a rage. 

‘** The scene changes to the street. Enter a widow in her weeds, 
she crosses the stage, and knocks at the Doctor’s door ; a servant 
-comes out and shews her the way in. The scene changes to the 
inside of the Doctor’s house. The servant enters and signifies 
that one waited to speak with him; he orders the servant to 
shew the widow in ; she gives the Doctor money to tell her her 
fortune. The Doctor waves his wand and a cloud rises, which 
disappears and discovers two men,one an old man laden with 
riches, the other a young man with empty pockets. The old 
man addresses her, whom she slights; the young man makes his 
court to her in a dance, she seems to admire him, dances with 
him, and he carries her off. The old man in the cloud vanishes. 

“The scene changes to a salesman’s shop, the master discovered 
behind the counter. Enter Harlequin, Scaramouch, Punch, and 
Pierot. They seem to cheapen some cloaths, and try ’em on; 
Harlequin waves his wand, and four cloaks that hang in the 
shop, fly down upon their shoulders. The master of the shop 
demands his money of ’em with some importunity, upon which 
the Doctor changes him into a woman. His wife enters and 
seeing a woman behind the counter instead of her husband, 
supposes her to be her husband’s mistress ; she attacks him, pulls 
off his headcloaths, and discovers her husband; they both run 
out to call for help, and in the meantime, they rob the shop, and 
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fly away upon four spirits in the shape of a cat, a hog, a goat, 
and an owl. 

“The scene changes to the street, in which is a tavern sign 
hung out. Enter four countrymen with whips in their hands; 
they dance a heavy dance, and then enters to ‘em Harlequin, 
Scaramouch, Punch, and Pierot, who join in another dance with 
"em. They call for wine, the drawer enters, gives ’em a flask, 
and goes out; they drink round and dance again; the Doctor 
marshals ’em like soldiers, and they go out toamarch. The 
scene changes to the inside of the tavern. The countrymen, 
Harlequin, and his companions enter; the hostess follows ’em, 
who sings at the intreaty of Harlequin. Harlequin and his com- 
panions pour wine out of the flasks, and as often as the country- 
men offer to pour, nothing comes out ; upon which, seeing a bowl 
of punch upon the table, they go to seize it, and the liquor flies 
out of the bowl. The Doctor helps his companions to each a 
fowl and flask of wine, who go off, and he flies up on the table 
with the other; the table hangs in the air, the countrymen 
intreat for some meat; he takes a ftask in his hand, which fires 
like a pistol. They take up their whips, and get upon their chairs 
and lash him. He turns himself into the shape of a monkey, 
drops through the table, and flies upon the woman of the house, 
who is just enter’d with her husband. The countrymen seem 
surpriz’d, and run away through the windows. The scene 
changes to the street. Enter the salesman, landlord, and a great 
mob; they knock at the door; Harlequin observes ’em, changes 
himself into a countryman and enters with ’em. 

‘“‘The scene changes to a justice’s hall, the justice discover'd at 
the table. The mob enter and intreat the justice for a warrant, 
he grants em one; Harlequin seems very busy among ’em, gets 
hold of the warrant and tears it, the mob seize him; he leaves 
his countryman's dress behind him, and flies up through the 
ceiling. ‘I'he mob seem very much surpris’d, and go off. The 
scene changes to the street. Harlequin and his companions 
re-enter, very much fatigu’d with the pursuit ; they sit down upon 
the ground, he waves his wand, and immediately a repast is 
plac’d before ’em, which they feed upon ; a porter goes across the 
stage with a hamper of wine, the Doctor beckons a flask of wine, 
which flies into his head. A man with a basket of oranges enters, 
one comes to purchase some, and while the man is changing the 
money, several of the oranges fly out of the basket to the Doctor. 
When they have sufficiently regaled themselves, they hear the 
mob pursuing them ; they run off, the mob crosses the stage, and 
the scene changes to a barn andathatch’d house. ‘T'wo threshers 
are discovered in the barn at work; Harlequin and his company 
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enter, they intreat for shelter and protection, which the 
threshers rudely deny them; upon which the Doctor, incens’d, 
changes them into wisps of straw. They jump out of the barn. 
Harlequin and his companions enter and shut the barn door, the 
mob follow them close, and break open the barn and goin. The 
Doctor and his company run upon the barn top, and jump into 
the top of the house chimney and come down thro’ it on the 
stage; the Doctor waves his wand, and immediately the barn is 
set on fire; the mob runs away. 

“A tune of horror is play’d. 

“The scene changes to the Doctor’s study. Enter the Doctor 
in a fright, when the music ceases ; the bell strikes one (which is 
suppos’d to be the hour of the Doctor’s death). Time enters 
with his scythe and hour-glass, and sings the following words : 

Mortal, thy dreadful hour is come, 

Thy days are lost, thy glass is run. 
Then Death on the other side, who sings : 

Tremble while Death strikes the blow ; 

Let thy black soul prepare to go 

To everlasting flames below. 

** When the songs are ended, it thunders and lightens; two 
fiends enter and seize the Doctor, and are sinking with him 
headlong thro’ flames, other devils run in, and tear him piece- 
meal, some fly away with the limbs, and others sink. Time and 
Death go out. 

‘The music changes, and the scene draws and discovers a 
Poetical Heaven, with the gods and goddesses rang’d in order 
cn both sides the stage, who express their joy for the enchanter’s 
death (who was suppos’d to have power over the sun, the moon, 
and the seasons of the year).”’ 
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Seuilleton. 


NEMESIS. 
By ALFRED E. SNODGRASS. 

H= lolled in the warm sunshine in his garden, dreaming all 

over again the bright dreams of his youth. The castles 
he had built long ago floated amidst his cigar smoke, but did not 
fade away with the pale blue little clouds. There was brick and 
mortar stability in them now, he assured himself. Had not the 
foundation-stone been already laid? And would not to-morrow 
see the opening ceremony ? 

Recumbent there under the smiling heavens he lived from the 
period of their first meeting. The flush of youth had passed, and 
all life seemed overcast by a dull monotony which the pursuit of 
pleasure only tended to deepen. A favoured child of fortune from 
the cradle, he had never felt the curb of a wise, safe-guarding 
hand. He had pandered to every fancy, plunged unhesitatingly 
into dissipation, until one and every path of violent pleasure had 
been trodden, and nausea-cried out, ‘‘ Hold, enough !” 

A more than usual leadenness of spirit had possession of him 
' the night he was introduced to Beatrice Grahame, an actress just 
making a name in burlesque. Somehow she seemed to vivify 
him at once, and her interest in him also appeared to begin from 
the moment she learnt his name. 

“So your name is Austin?” she observed, smiling gaily. ‘‘ Do 
you know I’ve always had a particular fancy for that name? 
But I always think of it with Robert coming first, though I don’t 
know why I should. I suppose, though, your first name is the 
ordinary John.” 

‘“* My name 7s Robert Austin,” he answered in a slow, quiet voice. 

Her colour deepened, her eyes sparkled. 

Then she laughed merrily. 

** Dear, dear, me. One would think I was casting my cap at 
you. I’m afraid you'll think me rather forward.” 

“You may think the same of me when I say that Beatrice is 
my favourite name.” ; 

‘*Oh, flatterer, flatterer! I see that even Robert Austin is as other 
men are. Henceforth John Jones shall be my pet cognomen.”’ 

Thus opened a new life. His step became springy again, his 
heart lighter. He cast cynicism to the winds, discovered a 
pleasure in the green fields, a charm in the shimmering river— 
things hitherto merely so much grass and water. He met her 
often. They became wrapped up in each other. Every fancy 
ound an echo in the other’s heart. 
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The Thames became their favoured resort. Whenever possible 
they were together on its bosom, up far beyond the mere 
remembrance of town, floating between green banks, under wide- 
spreading trees, and past soft peaceful meadows. 

She looked so charming there in the stern, holding the steering 
ropes in her pretty hands. Not even yonder swansdown cloud 
was more graceful. 

One scorching afternoon he fastened the boat in the shade by 
the bank, and they sat in it alone and were silent for a while. 

Then he moved to her side and took her hand. 

“‘ Beatrice,” he whispered. 

She was mute, but with womanly intuition she divined the 
meaning of the deep, fervent mention of her name. Her head 
fell on his shoulder, and he embraced her passionately. 

“‘ Ah, Beatrice, you have changed all this world for me. Be 
my wife, and let it be a garden for both of us. My love is not 
the violent fancy of a boy that will simmer down. I have gone 
through all the heated passions of youth. Your love, I feel, 
means everything on this earth to me! 

Hot tears began to fall. He took them for joyful tears, and 
felt that she reciprocated his affection. 

And so it came about that they plighted eternal affection and 
talked of their marriage. She should leave the stage; he had 
fortune enough and to spare, and oh, how happy they would be 
together. 

Pondering dreamily over it all as he lay there in his garden, he 
had but one thought, that to-morrow he would lead her to the 
altar. 

He jumped up suddenly as the remnant of the cigar burnt his lips. 

He strolled in at the library window, and went toa desk that 
looked too bare and too tidy to be muchin use. Pulling out one 
drawer after another, he finally came to one that was locked. 

““T must have clear decks for Beatrice. She must not find 
souvenirs of the old flinging days likely to taint her happiness. 
Ugh ! how glad I am they are all past and gone.” 

He clutched at a bundle of letters, cards, and photographs, 
carried them to the fireplace, and put a lighted match in their 
midst. Then he returned for more, and his glance fell on a 
cabinet portrait of a beautiful girl about eighteen. 

“‘ Ah, my pretty little Agnes Calder, I wonder what has become 
of you, and whether you ever thought of me after our flirtation. 
I must burn you along with my other wild oats.” 

And Agnes, too, went into the flames. 

By and bye a servant knocked at the door, and handed him a 
letter. 
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“From Beatrice !’’ he exclaimed, recognising the handwriting. 

He tore it open, and read, laughing at the formal opening and 
calling it ‘‘ her joke.” 

“* Robert Austin,— 

‘You have often pressed me to tell you the story of my 
past life. I always have refused; but now the right time has 
arrived for the relation. It can, indeed, be delayed no longer. 

‘“‘T was born and bred in the country, one of the two daughters 
of as good parents as ever owned a farm and a few acres of land. 
We were all as happy as could be—the four of us in our old 
bright home. Existence, indeed, was one long playtime; until, 
at the age of twenty, I went away to an aunt in a neighbouring 
county, leaving my younger sister with father and mother. IL 
received weekly letters from home, and for months all seemed to 
be going on well. There was a time, however, when the letters 
became short and siilted, as if something was being hidden from 
me. I told them my suspicions, but they would admit nothing. 
And then my sister’s letters ceased. 

** At last I could no longer stand the doubts that would arise 
in my mind. I returned home, and, alas! I learnt all. Soon 
after my departure a stranger had come to stay at the adjacent 
manor, and he had met my sister. She fell in love with him, 
passionately in love, and he made believe he loved her also. He 
played with her heart for months, managed to deepen and centre 
her passion for him, and then, growing tired of his capture, went 
away. In honeyed words he promised tu return and marry 
her—she told me all on her deathbed—and she, poor innocent 
angel, trusted his every vow. She waited and waited for the 
letter that never came, until her cheeks grew pale and hollow. 
Father and mother often found her in tears, but she, proud soul, 
would tell them nothing of her ineffable sorrow. And father 
fretted, and allowed his farm to run toruin. He would sit for 
hours with his face toward the sky, mute and stolid. 

“* Then, week by week, her strength ebbed away ; her trusting 
heart pined until it broke. She died in my arms; and with 
God’s name on my lips, I swore I would root out the accursed 
man who had murdered her, and blast his heart as he had hers. 
In quieter moments afterwards I resolved upon a plan. I would 
get this man to love me, would lead him into a fool’s paradise, 
and then, when the consummation of his happiness appeared 
within his grasp, I would open his eyes to the truth—to the fact 
that instead of loving him I hated him—and then would he feel 
the pangs of my poor angelic sister. I thank Heaven I have 
kept my vow. With her dying lips she whispered the name of 
the man who wronged her. It was Robert Austin. . . .” 
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Portraits. 


MR. HARE. 


 igeetane E would appear to have favoured Mr. Hare from the 
very outset of his career as an actor. He obtained a secure 
footing on the London stage with exceptional rapidity. Intended 
by his friends for the Civil Service, but enamoured of the theatre 
from a very early age, he suddenly placed himself under the 
tuition of Leigh Murray, made a nervous début at Liverpool, and 
only a few months afterwards, towards the end of 1865, became 
a member of Miss Marie Wilton’s company at the old Prince of 
Wales’s. Here he prominently identified himself with Robert- 
sonian comedy as it came into existence, playing Lord Ptar- 
migant in Society, Prince Perovsky in Ours, Sam Gerridge in 
Caste, the Hon. Bruce Fanquhere in Play, Beau Farintosh in 
School, and Duncombe Dunscombe in M.P. Not to speak of 
other parts, he was also the Sir Peter Teazle in the elaborate 
revival at the same theatre of The School for Scandal in 1874. 
By this time his position as an artist of the first rank was not to 
be gainsaid. In the following year he took the Court Theatre, 
there to realize a high ideal of what he thought that since much- 
abused personage, an actor-manager, ought to be, except under 
very particular conditions. He engaged artists of striking gifts, 
notably Mrs. Kendal and Miss Ellen Terry, and was never to 
be accused of thrusting himself unduly forward. One proof of 
this self-denying spirit, often carried to excess, lay in the fact 
that on the production of Mr. Wills’ Olivia, with Miss Terry 
as the heroine, he assigned the character of Dr. Primrose to 
Mr. Vezin. From 1879 to 1888 he was associated with Mr. 


Kendal in the management of the St. James’s Theatre, and’ 


during this period was the first to discover the genius which has 
found its latest expression in the Second Mrs. Tanqueray. His 
tenancy of the Garrick, which he built for himself, dates from 
1890. Mr. Hare, while seeming to have mastered the secret 
of perpetual youth, is the finest representative of old men on the 
English stage. His impersonations in this way, never aiming 
at breadth of effect, are remembered as a succession of exqui- 
sitely finished miniatures. He is an artist aw bout des ongles, 
and has both pathos and dry humour in a very high degree. 
To playgoers of the present day, perhaps, he is known chiefly 
as Benjamin Goldfinch in A Pair of Spectacles, which, like 
his Lord Kilclare in A Quiet Rubber, can hardly be described as 
anything short of perfection. 
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At the play. 


IN LONDON. 


Tue end of the year has brought about a considerable re-shuffling 
of the theatrical cards, and changes are imminent at several of 
the leading West-end houses. The greatest surprise of the past 
month has been the announcement of the withdrawal of 
The Masqueraders at the St. James’s, where it was expected Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones’s play would prove an attraction for many 
months to come. If, as a whole, business has recently been a 
little less favourable than before, it must be remembered that 
December is always an unsatisfactory month for managers, who 
may reasonably look forward, however, to a resumption of activity 
with the advent of the New Year. 


THE CHIEFTAIN. 


A New Opera, in Two Acts, words by F. C. BurNAND, music by ARTHUR ScLuivan. Produced 
at the Savoy Theatre, December 12. 


Count Vasquez de Pedrillo ¥e -. Master SNeLson. 
Gonzago... .. Mr. Courtice Pounps. | Inez de Roxas -. Miss Rosrna BranpramM. 
Peter Adolphus Grigg Mr. WattER Passmore. | Dolly .. oe -- Miss FLorence PERRY. 
Ferdinand de Roxas Mt. Scorr FisHe. Juanita.. we -. Miss Emmure Owen. 
Sancho.. ee -. Mr. Ricnarp Temple. Maraquita.. .. Miss Eprtx JonnsTon. 
José... bee .. Mr. M. R. Moranp. Anna .. ae -» Miss Apa NEwALt. 
Pedro Gomez.. -» Mr.>corr RussEt1. Zitella .. nee -.- Miss Beatrice PERRY. 
Blazz>.. fe .. Mr. Bowpen Haswetu. | Nina .. on -.» Miss Ernen Wri son. 
Escatero és -» Mr. Powis Pinper. Rita .. ee »» Miss Fuorence St. Jonn. 


In estimating the prime value of any new production at the 
Savoy, it is difficult—we might almost say impossible—to fre® 
one’s mind entirely from the associations which cluster so thickly 
round Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s theatre. Yet it may fairly be said that 
even with those in mind a welcome of no half-hearted description 
can be given to Mr. F. C. Burnand’s latest work, The Chieftain. 
Simple in design, and slight of texture though it be, the piece 
undoubtedly contains those qualities of brightness and spontaneous 
gaiety which are the distinguishing marks of a Savoy libretto. 
Mr. Burnand’s most cordial admirers will hardly aver that he 
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possesses the caustic humour, the subtle irony, or the lyrical 
facility discoverable in all of Mr. Gilbert’s operas ; but he has, at 
any rate, a very pretty wit of his own, and a neat method of 
turning verses is something more than serviceable. Both 
gifts are employed to excellent purpose in The Chieftain, through 
which runs a pleasing thread of story, sufficiently strong, how- 
ever, to bear the weight of the many amusing details depending 
from it. Elaborated from an early work, first given twenty-seven 
years ago at the German Reed entertainment, the plot follows 
the adventures of a certain Peter Grigg, who, having been 
captured by a band of Spanish brigands, enjoys the doubtful 
honour of being appointed chieftain, and the unwilling husband 
of their former leader’s supposed widow. In the second act the 
piece, so to speak, starts afresh with what is practically a new 
intrigue, having, perhaps, rather too obviously the appearance of 
an after-thought conceived under stress of extending the story 
to the requisite length. But, as author and composer have put 
into it some of their best and brightest work, the circumstance 
is hardly likely to provoke dissension. To Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
share in the production the highest praise is due. Seldom has 
the most popular of English composers been more happily 
inspired, or proved more worthily his title tu the unique position 
he occupies in the affections of the public. From the first bar 
to the last his score is distinguished by a pervading sense of 
melody, of overflowing humour, and of tuneful prodigality, 
captivating in the last degree. Not easy is the task of selection 
amid such an embarras de richesses, but we cannot refrain 
from mentioning the beautiful orchestral effect obtained 
in Rita’s ballad, ‘“‘The Tinkling Sheep-bell ;” the irresistible 
humour of Peter Grigg’s song, “‘From Rock to Rock; 
the haunting melody of the martial finish to the first act; 
of the exquisite fancy marking the ballad “‘Two Happy 
Gods,” and the duet, ‘Ah, oui, j’étais une pensionnaire.” 
Other numbers might easily and legitimately be cited for equal 
praise did space permit. Fortunately, also, an excellent company 
succeeded in doing every justice to the new piece. Miss 
Florence St. John was delightfully frank and charming as the 
heroine and Miss Rosina Brandram made a stately and sufficiently 
truculent chieftainess. Pretty and merry as ever, Miss Florence 
Perry and Miss Emmie Owen at once captured the suffrages of the 
audience, while Mr. Courtice Pounds acted and sang with his usual 
artisticcharm. Mr. Walter Passmore gave an exceedingly comical 
portrait of the typical British tourist, and Mr. Scott Fishe’s fine 
voice proved of invaluable service in the concerted numbers. 
The. Chieftain, it is almost superfluous to add, has been 
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presented with the sumptuous care and elaborate attention 
characteristic of Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s management. 


THE SHoP GIRL. 


A Musical Farcs, in Two Acts, by H. J. W. Diu. Music by Ivaw~ Carnytu. Additional 
Numbers by Aprian Ross anv LioneL Moncxroy. Produced at the Gaiety Theatre, 
November 24. 





Mr. Hooley’ .. Mr. ArtHur WILttIaMs. Ada Smith -. Miss Ltture Betmwore. 
Charles Appleby Mr. Seymour Hicks. Faith .. -» Miss Liture Dickson. 
Bertie Boyd .. r. GEORGE GROSSMITH, Jun, Hope... -. Miss Agata Roze. 
John Brown .. Mr. Couin Coop Charity .. -. Miss Liny Jonsson. 
Sir George Maud Plan‘aza- 
Appleby -. Mr, Carrns James. a -- Miss Mavup Hitt. 
Col. Singleton .. Mr. Frank WHEELER. Eva Tudor .. Miss Fannie Warpe. 
Count St. Lillie Stuart .. Miss Maup SuTHEeRLAND. 
Vaurien -. Me. Roperr Natnsy. Ada Wandes- 
Mr. Tweets .. Mr. Wittre Warpe. forde .. -. Miss Hetren Lee. 
Mr. Miggles .. Mr. EpmunpD Payne. Mabel Beresford Miss Viotet Monckton. 
Lady Dodo Agnes Howard.. Miss Lovie Coore. 
Singleton .. Miss Mavup SHERMAN. Maggie Jocelyn Miss Maaoie Riprey. 
Miss Robinson.. Miss Katizg Seymour. Violet Tierney.. Miss Torsy SINDEN. 
Lady Appleby.. Miss Marta Davis Bessie Brent .. Miss Apa REEVE. 


If an author is to be judged less by what he does than by his 
success in accomplishing what he aims at, then Mr. H. J. W. 
Dam is entitled to distinct praise for his new musical farce The 
Shop Girl. In writing the piece, his principal object has clearly 
been to cater for the tastes of a Gaiety audience, and there need 
be no hesitation in admitting that this object he has accom- 
plished very successfully. Inasmuch as his efforts have been 
sedulously assisted by machinist, costumier, ballet-master, and an 
exceedingly astute manager, it needs no ghost to come from the 
grave to predict that a long and prosperous career is in store for 
the piece. On the other hand, there can be detected here and 
there a certain disposition on the author’s part to set at defiance 
the imperfectly formulated but rapidly crystallizing canons of 
musical comedy ; and to show that the instincts of the playwright 
are stronger within him than the inclinations of the mere 
‘“‘ variety”? monger. Luckily, however, for the prosperity of the 
comedy, such tendencies are born only to be sternly repressed an 
instant later. In the matter of dialogue, Mr. Dam, if he does 
does not precisely shine, may be said at least to radiate with the 
brilliancy of a serviceable veneer. His wit lies on the surface, 
and is therefore of a quality to please those who possess neither 
the desire nor the ability to probe too deeply the mysteries of 
genuine humour. As the book of the opera is still unpublished, 
we are unable to speak definitely regarding the merits of the 
lyrics; but these, at any rate, appear to have been fluently 
written, and are eminently “‘settable’’ to music. Let it also be 
counted to the author for rightéousness that he has provided a 
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more than usually coherent story, which, if a trifle long in start- 
ing, progresses merrily enough when once fairly under weigh. 
Briefly summarized, it deals with the search instituted by a 
genial millionaire for his old chum’s daughter, who, by her 
father’s death, has inherited a tidy fortune of four millions 
sterling ; with the misadventures of a certain Mr. Hooley, pro- 
prietor of the Royal Stores, where the missing girl is supposed to 
be employed, and with the final discovery of the unsuspecting 
heiress, who meanwhile has pledged her hand to an impecunious 
youth, who has for long been the happy possessor of her heart. 
It must fairly be said that The Shop Girl, as befits her 
station, is daintily and most sumptuously dressed. Indeed, so 
splendidly is the little lady apparelled that occasionally one is 
tempted to forget she is anything more than a lay-figure, intended 
for the exhibition of magnificent costumes. In this respect, 
however, she merely fulfils the law of her being. Of the two 
acts comprised in the piece, the first is decidedly dull, and over- 
burdened with unnecessary detail; while the second is through- 
out conspicuously bright and gay. The action of the latter takes 
place at a fancy bazaar in Kensington, and if Charity, here as 
elsewhere, serves to cover a multitude of sins, it must be confessed 
that the sins are of the comeliest and most bewitching descrip- 
tion. Worthy of special mention are a Japanese dance by Mr. 
Edmund Payne and Miss Katie Seymour, so quaint, so neat, 
and so entrancing that it could scarcely fail to subdue the heart 
of the fiercest Celestial; an extremely graceful pas seul by 
Miss Topsy Sinden; a fascinating dance by Pierrots and Pier- 
rettes, and some very clever travesties by Mr. Edmund Payne, 
whose entire performance, indeed, deserves the highest praise. 
In the character of Mr. Hooley, Mr. Arthur Williams was as 
amusing as the author permitted him to be; but the part lacks 
humour, and is weighted, moreover, by certain allusions of so 
questionable a nature as to evoke a very decided protest even 
from a Gaiety audience. As the heroine, Miss Ada Reeve, 
although bringing with her something of the atmosphere of the 
music hall, sang and acted with real brightness and effect ; while 
Mr. Seymour Hicks proved conclusively that a comedian can be 
funny without vulgarity. A word of commendation is also due 
to Mr. George Grossmith, jun., who, however, appears to have 
pretty nearly exhausted all the possibilities of the masher genus ; 
Mr. Colin Coop, an excellent singer; Miss Lillie Belmore, a 
genuine low comedian 1n petticoats, and to Miss Helen Lee, who 
at the shortest notice appeared—and with emphatic success—in 
place of Miss Maud Sherman. Mr. Ivan Caryll has supplied some 
exceedingly pretty and graceful music, although in point of 
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popularity it may be questioned whether Mr. Lionel Monckton’s 
contributions do not carry off the palm. 


Dr. BILu. 


Farcical Comedy, in Three Acts, adapted from the French of AtBert aa by Hamitton AiDE. 
Revived at the Court Theatre, December 8 


Dr. William ome Mr. CHarLes comes. Louisa Brown .. Miss Dora DE WINTON. 
Mr. Firman ‘ = Wituamn A. D. Jennie Firman .. Miss VioLeT Uysrer. 

Mr. Horton -.» Mr. Ross Rinne. Mrs. Firman . Miss Dotores Drummono. 
George Webster .. Mr. E. H. Ketty. Ellen.. - Miss MaseL Harpince, 
Baggs ae -. Me. F. FEATHERSTONE. Miss Fauntieroy . Miss Epira Kenwarp. 
Sergeant of Police Mr. Francis. Mrs. Horton -» Miss Lorrig VENNE. 


The original production of Dr. Bill at the Avenue Theatre is 
sufficiently near to obviate any necessity for giving a renewed 
account of the piece. Short as the interval is, however, since 
the first performance, the farce seems to have aged considerably. 
The first and third acts in particular impress the spectator, 
accustomed to stronger fare, as decidedly thin and slight. 
Happily the second, by virtue of its bustling business and neat 
imbroglio, still retains its power to interest and amuse. It may 
be doubted, notwithstanding, whether the revival of so ephemeral 
a piece of work can serve to attract for any length of time. And 
this seems the less probable inasmuch as the present cast shows 
a marked inferiority to the former one. Admirable comedian as 
Mr. Charles Hawtrey is, he fails in great measure to give to the 
title-part that air of plausibility with which both of his pre- 
decessors, Mr. Fred Terry and Mr. George Alexander, contrived 
to invest it. We willingly concede that Mr. Hawtrey is exceed- 
ingly amusing, but that he succeeds in giving a realistic portrait of 
the sympathetic ladies’ doctor we are equally prepared to deny. 
On the other hand, Miss Lottie Venne is altogether excellent as 
Mrs. Horton, whose insinuating manners and wily feminine 
seductiveness she portrays with extraordinary cleverness. Another 
capital performance, admirable alike for its grace and charm, is 
that of Miss Dora de Winton, in the character of Mrs. Brown, 
while Miss Mabel Hardinge makes a deliciously arch and piquant 
parlour-maid. But here, unfortunately, praise must end. Dr. 
Bill was preceded on the first night of the revival by 


THE BIRTHDAY. 


An Original Comedy, in One Act, by Gzorce Bancrort, 


Mr. Leslie .. -- Mr. Wriuiam H. Day. Hubbard .. we Mr. W. Qumron. 
Dr. Wakefield .. Mr. Wiurrep Draycott. Ruth Leslie «> Miss Dora DE WINTON. 


With every desire to encourage a young dramatist, we are 
unable to say anything favourable of Mr. Bancroft’s little piece. 
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The story is long-winded and almost entirely retrospective, while 
the dialogue lacks point and distinction. Frankly, it is difficult 
to understand what motive could have prompted Mr. Chudleigh 
to produce such a play, unless he was urged thereto by con- 
siderations of the author’s name. 


THE WIFE OF DIVEs. 


New and Original Comedy-Drama, in Three Acts, by 8S. X. Courte. Produced at the 
Opéra Comique Theatre, November 26. 





Julius Van Duccat .. Mr.G. W. Anson. Lady Haltwhistle .. Miss CantorTa ADDISON. 
Lord Cyril Sieveking.. Mr. Cosmo Stuart. Muriel Haltwhistle Miss Lucy Witson. 

Rev. Boanerges Bodkin Mr. Cecit Ramsey. Cecily Allardyce .. Miss FLorence Frienp. 
Humphries ee -. Mr. FRANK May. Mrs. Van Duccat .. Miss OLGA BRANDON. 
Darryl Dreighton -.» Mr. Caartes GLENNEY. 


The author of The Wife of Dives is evidently a very young 
man, and to youth much may be forgiven. Undoubtedly he is 
clever, nor is he entirely destitute of ideas; but at present he 
seems content to merge his own identity to a large extent in that 
of others. This also might have been pardoned him had he 
showed any discrimination in the selection of his models. But 
even the most catholic mind must fix a limit somewhere. It 
may excuse the extravagances of an Oscar Wilde, who at least is 
always entertaining~although apt occasionally to entertain at 
other people’s expense—while it declines to accept a poor and 
inadequate imitation of that great master of false paradox. The 
axiom is one which the author of The Wife of Dives will do well 
to take to heart. Good burlesque is an excellent thing in its 
proper time and place, but the burlesque of a burlesque becomes 
intolerable. When Mr. Courte attempts to be smart he is too 
frequently merely rude; when he endeavours to be witty he is 
generally meaningless. Yet there are indications in his work 
which tend to show that with severe chastening and self- 
repression he may still achieve something as a playwright. 
Obviously he possesses the dramatist’s eye for a striking situation, 
and if only he will allow himself to be natural he may yet come 
to write effectively. For, on the stage, the quality of dialogue, 
like the quality of mercy, must not be strained if it is to touch 
the hearts and the minds of an audience. Mr. Courte, further, 
is apparently, like most young writers, a profound pessimist. 
With experience, however, he will doubtless learn to look more 
charitably upon life, and to choose for his future plays subjects 
less repulsive and unwholesome than the one he has selected in 
the present instance. Of the performance, it will suffice to say 
that Mr..G. W. Anson furnished a powerful sketch of a coarse 
and brutal financier, that Mr. Charles Glenney acted with 
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marked vigour and intensity as Darryl Dreighton, and that 
Miss Olga Brandon, if a trifle tame in the earlier scenes, invested 
the later with a passionate abandon deserving the highest praise. 


THE WronG GIRL. 


New and Original Farcical Comey, in Three Acts, by H. A. Kennepy (part author). Produced 
at the Strand Theatre, November 21. 


Captain Harry Cobb ee .» Mr. Ricnarp Biount. 
Montague .. Mr. Forses Dawson, Gladys Gordon .. Miss ViotET ARMBRUSTER. 

George Glenfield... Mr. W. BLAKELEY. Florence Craven.. Miss Fanny Brovea. 

Oliver Chester .. Mr. Howarp Russe. Mrs.Glenfield .. Miss HeLen CressweLL. 

Willoughby Chester Mr. Pattie CunnincHaM. Eva Glenfield .. Miss Datsy Bryer. 

Willie Edouin .. Mr. Witire Epovuin. Mra. Freemantle 

Isaac Lynx -. Mr, Duptey Cioran. Wyvill .. -- Miss K. Lucire Foote. 


The Wrong Girl contains a really good idea developed with 
indifferent success. So alluring, in fact, is the idea that it had 
already occurred to a former dramatist—one William Shakspere— 
to utilize it as the basis of a comedy, long before Mr. H. A. 
Kennedy (part author) thought of taking it in hand. Com- 
parisons are proverbially odious, and we have no desire to do 
either writer the injustice of contrasting his work with the 
other’s. For the moment we are only concerned with The Wrong: 
Girl, and the share taken in her creation by Mr. H. A. Kennedy 
(part author). Unfortunately the programme neglects to state 
exactly where Mr. Kennedy’s responsibility begins or ends, and’ 
for what portions of the piece his mysterious collaborator is to 
be held accountable. If, therefore, we declare that structurally 
the farce is weak, or that from a literary standpoint it possesses- 
little or no merit, or that its action is so sluggish and peram- 
bulatory as rapidly to weary the patience of the onlooker, it must 
be distinctly understood that we have no intention of laying 
the exclusive blame upon Mr. H. A. Kennedy (part author). Even 
less are we disposed to credit him alone with the few bright 
passages discoverable in the piece, which would appear to have 
been written chiefly with the object of affording Mr. Willie 
Edouin an opportunity of imitating Mr. Blakeley. As a matter 
of fact, Mr. Blakeley, however, is in his own way inimitable, and 
consequently the raison d’étre of the farce ceases to exist. For 
ourselves we are inclined to lament the fact, inasmuch as Mr. 
Blakeley’s acting is really much too amusing to be lost for any 
length of time to London playgoers; and as The Wrong Girl 
has already disappeared from the evening bill we cannot 
help feeling something of a grudge against Mr. H. A. Kennedy 
(part author). Too good, also, to be so speedily lost was the 
performance of Miss Fanny Brough, who has never done 
better work than in the little scene in which she parodied 
a heroine of melodrama. Miss Violet Armbruster made a most 
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engaging ingénue, while the remaining members of the cast 
were as Providence created them. 


ASHES. 


New Society Play, in Three Act:, by Epwarp Cotiins and Ricnarp Saunpers. Produced at the 
rince of Wales's Theatre, November 30. 
Reginald Denning... Mr. CoarLes GLENNEY 


Capt. Fawcett -» Mr. LAwRance p’Orsay. 
Sir Everitt Kerr .. Mr. Painipe CunincHam. Muriel Kerr .. « Miss Lucy Witson. 
Dr,James Courtney Mr. Oswatp Yorke. Comtesse de St. Maur Miss Gwynne HERBERT. 
Mr. Broadleigh .. Mr. Stuart Cuampion. Mrs. Ponsonby -- Miss RopertHa ERskINE, 
Mr. Frank Fairfax Mr. RicHarp SAUNDERS. Lady Constance Kerr Miss ALIcE pz WINTON. 
Mr. Frazer .. -- Mr. J. R. Hatriesp. | 


Quite the best thing about Messrs. Collins and Saunders’s play 
is the title, which appropriately indicates the scope and purpose of 
the piece. Personally we are sufficiently old-fashioned to believe 
that the most fitting receptacle for Ashes is the dust-bin; and 
although we should hesitate to affirm that the present work does 
not show, either by accident or design, occasional glimpses of 
ability, the authors may, without injustice, be counselled to 
consign their manuscript to the resting-place prepared for it. 
Candidly, this continual harping upon nauseous topics is becoming 
something more than tiresome, and it is high time an emphatic 
protest were made against the growing custom of turning the 
theatre into a social lazar-house. The theme expounded in Ashes 
is neither palatable nor profitable, while the authors are evidently 
much too inexperienced in stage-craft even to set forth their 

subject in convincing manner. Without being of super-excellent 


-quality, the performance, as a whole, attained a much higher 
level than the piece itself. 





IN THE PROVINCES. 

Mp. Irvine has long been used to brilliant success, but it may 
.be doubted whether the degree of enthusiasm he aroused in Dublin 
-during his recent fortnight there did not take him alittle by surprise. 

He began his engagement at Mr. Gunn’s theatre on the 19th of 

November, Miss Ellen Terry being the Rosamund. ‘Some 

thirteen years,” said the Irish Times, “‘ have passed since Mr. Henry 

Irving last trod the boards of the Gaiety Theatre, ard although 

in the interim he has not been a stranger to us—sharing in the 

enjoyments of the Ter-centenary celebrations of Trinity College, 
when he renewed valued associations with many old friends and 
warm admirers, and was one of the most honoured amongst the 

University’s guests—it was the grateful privilege of a great and 

representative audience last night to bid him a fresh and vigorous 

trish welcome. Nor was the gathering upon which his glance 
rested upon the rising of the curtain an ordinary one. Itincluded 
the representatives of the best-known circles of literature and art. 

The play is a magnificent commentary on the poem—is in itself 
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a literary treasure which no modern actor save the one could have 
endowed the world with. The death of Becket is a thrilling 
scene—the consummation of this grand tragedy which, in the 
hands of such interpreters, can never fail to teach and to move. 
It greatly stirred the audience of last night.” ‘‘ The splendid 
effect of the performance,” The Freeman’s Journal remarked, 
“‘ was, beyond question, the creation less of Tennyson than of 
Irving. No better tribute to the genius of an actor could well 
be suggested than his success in this part of Becket, and, indeed, 
so strikingly is that fact made manifest that no one who was 
present last night can fail to be impressed with the fact that it 
is above all things a one-part play, and that Mr. Irving has in 
one sense at least transcended himself. Like all the other plays 
of the dead Laureate, it is not by any means destitute of 
dramatic incidents and situations, or of passages of great strength 
and beauty. Its effect, however, in the main, is the triumph of 
the actor, not of the poet. As seen on the stage last night, the 
story had unquestionably an impressiveness that came far less 
from Tennyson’s lines than from Mr. Irving’s setting and acting, 
and his company’s finished and strong performance. If there 
was a feeling of intense interest following the strong and 
immensely-effective figure of Becket, there was an exquisite 
grace and charm about the fair heroine of Henry’s love. 
The part of Becket fits Irving like a glove. He is not without 
defects, but he is very great in spite of them. Overdone, Becket, 
as drawn in this play, would become almost a caricature or 
merely a cantankerous old man; but Mr. Irving makes him a 
dignified, fearless, uncompromising priest of God. If one wants 
to find out how the extraordinary power of an artist can create 
a part and make it memorable for all time, let him see this play of 
Becket. It willrepay one to note not only the almost touching and 
pathetic power with which he conveys the fact that he is swayed 
between love for Henry and his duty to the Church, but to 
observe all the little details of gesture, tricks of method if you 
like, by which he fills in a great picture.” The Daily Express 
was not profoundly impressed by Becket as an acting play, but 
was “most anxious to have it understood that to Mr. Irving 
belongs the credit of attempting with all his might to present to 
the public a poem by the foremost of the English poets of the 
day, worthy of the reputation of the actor who occupies the most 
distinguished position on the stage.” Something like the same 
view was taken by the critic of the Daily Independent. “It is a 
noble poem, but scarcely a great play. How would it fare 
with Becket in any other hands than those of Henry Irving? 
Coming to the performance, we believe the greatest theatrica) 
EQ 
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epicure would admit that it was a perfect artistic treat. There 
* were about it all that elaboration of details, all that spectacular 
splendour, all that historical truth, all that evenness and balance, 
all that harmonious symmetry for which Mr. Irving has long 
been celebrated, and which have made his productions the 
choicest of the present day. If ‘ genius is an infinite capacity 
for taking pains,’ Irving is the greatest genius that the English 
stage has known for many a generation ; he is at all events a 
perfect artist, and a perfect stage manager. Some of the scenes 
were inimitable specimens of stage art. The character of 
Becket,” the critic continues, “is a very human one. Irving’s 
representation of it is a very human one; he speaks and moves 
just as the great statesman and great churchman would be 
expected to do. Of acting there is scarcely a trace. The full, 
rich tones of his voice, the dignity of his aspect and movement, 
the fervid zeal, the holy passion, the severe asceticism ruffled now 
and then by the tenderest emotions, betokening the glow of 
the human heart burning through the habit of St. Augustine— 
all impressed one with a sensation akin to awe. On a few 
occasions, however, the actor’s skill was displayed at its highest,. 
as, for instance, when, facing the storm of haughty barons and 
sycophantic churchmen in the Council Chamber, and, pointing 
to the people thronging in at the door, he exclaims, ‘ the voice 
of the Lord is the voice of the people ; the voice of the Lord will 
hush the hounds of hell! that ever yelp and snarl at Holy 
Church, in everlasting silence.’ Here and at a few other points: 
his powerful declamatory gifts were invoked with impressive 
effect.” 

Even more impressive was a revival of the Merchant of Venice. 
‘Many years,” the Irish Times critic wrote, “‘ have passed since 
the Dublin public last enjoyed the privilege of witnessing Mr. 
Irving in the noblest, save one, of his Shakspere studies, nor 
could there possibly have been exhibited a higher or more 
spontaneous tribute to his genius than the anxiety shown to revive 
recollections of a dramatic conception which for all the lapse of 
time has never been forgotten. Since the first Irving presenta- 
tions the play has many times been performed by actors of dis- 
tinguished capacity, but it has been reserved for the noblest of 
them all to instruct all people fitly to reverence the play as a 
pearl of pearls, of much price, and to create a love and knowledge 
of it which everywhere is cherished. No one who followed with 
close attention Mr. Irving’s interpretation of the drama last 
night, one that in every scene is controlled by his master hand 
and judgment, can fail to be thoroughly impressed by the general 
character and judicious grasp of his reading of it. Forall its 
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tragic happenings, there is never obscured the play of light and 
zephyr which illumines all its acts, all its motive, all its glow and 
wealth of characterisation. Mr. Irving has in his time played 
many parts, but wecan recall none in which his power of 
fathoming the true Shakspere conception, as we largely, by his 
help, have learned to comprehend it, is greater, more acute, more 
intimate than in this. He strikes all the chords of passion, and 
reveals a character which, previous to the Irving period, had not 
been expounded upon the stage. Mr. Irving’s Jew is not quite 
that which we have seen on Dublin boards before. None of the 
forceful passion has been lest, not any of those delicate touches 
of which he is so grand a master have been missed. But the 
conception is a better and perhaps a quieter one, for old 
experience has attained to something of the prophetic strain—to 
the making of an indelible mark upon the course of all future 
Shakspere study, whether in the closet or upon the boards. Of 
Portia what shall we say, save that Miss Ellen Terry is Portia— 
‘ my ideal of a perfect woman,’ as Fanny Kemble called her?” 
From Dublin Mr. Irving crossed to Manchester, which, once 
lukewarm on the subject of his acting, may now be counted 
among his strongholds. ‘‘ So eager is the demand for seats,” the 
Courier of December 4th said, ‘‘ that though the prices have been 
increased, the stalls could have been extended far back into the 
pit. Rarely has the Royal presented a more crowded and 
brilliant appearance than it did last night, when Becket was 
performed for the first time in Manchester. There is something 
singularly fascinating in Mr. Irving’s personality, and the per- 
fection and completeness of his stage creations are simply 
wonderful. His Becket will live in the memory of everybody who 
has the good fortune to see it as a masterly, impressive, and finished 
conception. The figure seems not only to stand conspicuously 
pre-eminent, but to pervade all its surroundings. It almost 
completely absorbs attention, and absolutely overshadows even 
the important personages with whom it comes in contact. It is 
a grand conception, and is invested at times with almost appal- 
ling solemnity and gloom. It would be interesting to consider 
to what extent the splendid scenery and the rich elaboration of 
the surroundings contribute to the depth and strength of the 
effect produced. The great scenes of the tragedy are pictures of 
surprising solidity and beauty. In the last scene of all, in which 
Becket is slain, an involuntary shudder ran through the house as 
the dead body rolled down the chancel steps, and it seemed like 
a welcome relief to burst into applause in recognition of the great 
actor’s triumph. Mr. Irving looked the part of Becket, with his 
solemn, careworm features, to perfection. There was the sug- 
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gestion of age and weariness in his voice until, in the passage 
with the King and his barons, in which he defies their power, he 
delivered himself with all that force and eloquence of which he is 
so capable.” 

Mr. Toole continued his tour the last month, reaping a 
little golden harvest in all the places he visited. Mr. Willard, 
after appearing at Birmingham, brought his short round to 
a close at Liverpool, where he met with so cordial a reception 
that he was induced to stop a week longer than had been 
arranged. The local press had nothing but praise for The Pro- 
fessor’s Love Story. ‘‘ Mr. Willard’s creation,” the Daily Post 
said, ‘is very fine. In the first act he has mainly to establish, 
by a number of happy if farcical touches, the Professor’s character 
as an utterly absent-minded man, but a higher achievement is 
reached at the points where his face beamingly reveals the secret 
of his love. The possibility of such unconscious love as his is 
perhaps a doubtful problem, but Mr. Willard’s genius makes 
us believe in it. With equal skill and afflatus he advances to the 
‘growing younger’ second act. Then comes the glow of the 
love revelation, the fervour and beauty of which are very touch- 
ing. And in the last act the whole gamut of suffering and joy 
has to be sounded in notes of keen vicissitude. There is one 
especially beautiful episode in the adoring but despairing Pro- 
fessor sees in his love’s eyes the love-light he has not expected, 
but believes it to be for another. The abstracted, single- 
minded, rapt character of the man is worked into a consistent 
and vivid impersonation. The ability of it has never been 
excelled, and the feeling of it kindles even more ardent sympathy 
than the histrionic skill, intense and various as it is, excites 
admiration.” As for the part: of Miss White, ‘‘ Miss Bessie 
Hatton’s delicious acting gives it not only probability but life.” 
A World of Trouble (in a Locket), a comedy in three acts, by Mr. 
Harry Paulton and Mr. Edward Paulton, was produced at Bir- 
mingham with sufficient success to justify the expectation that it 
will be seen in London before long. 


IN PARIS. 
So successful was Champignol Malgré Lui that another piece by 
the authors of that amusing farce is rather an event. MM. 
Georges Feydean and Maurice Desvalli¢res have produced in 
L’ Hotel du Libre-Echange a worthy successor to their earlier 
venture. It is likely to run for many months at the Nouveautés. 
It is impossible to give in a few lines even an outline of the plot; 
nor, indeed, even were it possible, would it be worth while to do 
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so. A mere relation of the various incidents and situations that 
cause such wild hilarity when they are presented on the stage 
would convey little idea of the fun that the clever company 
engaged manage to get out of them. The piece is admirably 
constructed and brightly written. Of course, the hétel which 
gives it its name is the scene of nocturnal frolics on the part of 
all the characters, each of whom is taken thither on one pretext or 
another, and there made to fall into the most ludicrous mistakes 
and misunderstandings. ‘he last act takes place in a police- 
court, a raid being made upon the hotel in consequence of the 
disturbance that is created, and all the guests being haled off to 
the cells. M. Germain, M. Colombey, Mile. Marguerite Caron, 
and Madame Montroye play the' chief parts; and neither their 
acting nor that of the exponents of the less important characters 
could well be improved upon. 

At the Menus Plaisirs there is an operetta that has been 
written with the view of giving Mlle. Milly-Meyer an oppor- 
tunity of playing a star part, and appearing in various costumes 
and characters. M. Wenzel has written pretty music for it, and 
it is, on the whole, a success, though the plot is exceedingly 
slight, and though Mlle. Meyer isa little over-weighted by bearing 
upon her shoulders nearly the whole burden of the piece. 
La Question d’ Argent of M. Dumas has been revived at the 
Gymnase, but without much success. A drama of finance and 
speculation, it is was all very well forty years ago—for it was 
produced in the fifties—but the wiles and schemes of Jean Giraud 
do not seem at all out of the way nowadays; nor is the story of 
his attempt to get into society particularly interesting. M. Numes 
takes the part of Giraud, and plays it well. Thesame cannot be 
said of all the members of the cast. A dull play by Strindberg 
called Pere was given the other day at the Nouveau Théatre. It 
hinges upon the efforts of a Norwegian wife to drive her husband 
mad, so that, when he has been shut up in an asylum, she may 
be able to educate her daughter as she pleases. But as he, in 
common with all the characters, seems to be quite mad already, 
it is difficult to take much interest in the process. Some of the 
acting was worthy of a less absurd piece, but as for enjoying the 
performance—well, probably Strindberg neither hoped nor 
imagined that anyone could. 


IN BERLIN. 


At the Lessing Theatre, Zwei Wappen (Two Coats of Arms), a 
farce by Herr Oscar Blumenthal and Gustav Kadelburg, has just 
been given. The two coats of arms are those of the Baron Von 
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Wettingen and Mr. Thomas Forster, of Chicago, a millionaire 
pork butcher of German origin. The son of the Baron falls in 
love with the daughter of the pork butcher, and many amusing 
scenes are caused by the disparity between the ideas of the Baron 
and those of Mr. Forster. The former is proud of his lineage, 
the latter of his dollars, and neither can see the proposed 
marriage from the other’s point of view. The Baron boasts of 
his ancestors, who took part in the Crusades, and says that much 
blood had flowed before his family arrived at its high position ; 
whereupon the pork butcher retorts that far more blood had 
flowed before he arrived at his. There are features in the piece 
which remind one of Our Boys, and the laughter with which it 
was greeted seems to promise it a certain measure of the success 
which that play achieved. 

Herr Hugo Lubliner’s latest comedy in four acts, The New 
Piece, has just been produced both in Berlin and Vienna, the 
judgments passed upon it in both cities being identical. The 
first two acts were much liked, and the last two were condemned 
by the first-night audiences. The play deals with the love of a 
young dramatist, Felix Falkner, fora young widow, Bella Seefeld, 
who returns his affection, but is long uncertain as to the state of 
her own feelings. It is only when the dramatist meets with 
misfortune in the failure of his new piece (whence the title), that 
she realizes the interesting truth. 

In Halali, a comedy in four acts, which was produced at the 
Schauspielhaus in Berlin on December Ist, Herr Richard 
Skowronnek has written a bright and amusing piece. It is the 
story of the love affair of a charming young lady, named 
Ellinor von Streit, who, on attaining her majority, has, with her 
younger sister Gertrud, come into possession of the estate of 
Schwentainen, in East Prussia. A few days after entering on 
her inheritance she goes to bathe in the lake on the estate. The 
lake is bordered by a roadway, from which it is separated by the 
foliage of spreading trees, so that the charming bather is con- 
cealed from view. The owner of the neighbouring estate, a 
capital young fellow named Hartung, passes by at the time with 
a friend, and although he does not see Ellinor, he sees her 
garments lying on the bank, and makes a rather bold but harm- 
less joke about the ample proportions of the lady’s limbs, as 
indicated by a silken stocking which has caught his eye, and 
which he lifts upon his whip. Ellinor, who overhears the words, 
is furious ; but for prudential reasons she keeps the incident a 
profound secret. In order to revenge herself on Hartung, she 
enters into litigation with him, though she is clearly in the 
wrong. Her steward, Gramatzke, foments her anger, for pur- 
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poses best known to himself. He, too, has a secret—namely, 
that Ellinor is not the rightful owner of the property, which 
really belongs to her relative, Siegfried von Streit-Wakenitz ; but, 
thinking that a woman is easier to rob than a man, he takes 
care not to mention the matter to anyone. Moreover, he desires 
to bring about a match between Ellinor and his most undesirable 
son. The Lady Ellinor, in order to know her legal position in 
her suit against Hartung, summons Siegfried to give her counsel. 
He tells her that she has no case at all. Meanwhile, a hunting 
party takes place; Ellinor, in the heat of the chase, oversteps 
the boundary of her neighbour’s property, and Hartung appears 
and jestingly threatens her with the pains and penalties of the 
law of trespass. She scornfully replies that she is prepared to 
submit to them, whereupon Hartung catches her in his arms and 
kisses her. Perhaps Ellinor has not confessed it to herself 
hitherto, but with all her pride and indignation there has been 
lurking in her heart an incipient love for Hartung, and it is 
useless for her to struggle against its development. She orders 
her steward to desist in her cause against her neighbour. This 
does not suit Gramatzke’s plans, and he threatens his mistress, 
finally telling her that Siegfried is the owner of the property. 
Much to his surprise she immediately tells the news to Siegfried, 
who incontinently sends the steward about his business, and 
marries Gertrud. Hartung, of course, pairs off with Ellinor, 
and from that time all goes merry as a marriage bell. 





IN VIENNA. 
Vienna has been the city in which the most important dramatic 
novelties produced in Austria-Hungary during the past month 
have been performed. At the Court Opera House, Cornelius 
Schut, an opera in three acts, by Herr L. Illica, the music by 
Herr L. Smareglia, has been received with great favour, although 
its merits are perhaps of the dramatic rather than of the musical 
order. Yet even as a drama it is curiously deficient in motive. 
The story is a fiction woven round the name of Cornelius Schut, 
the Dutch painter, of whose life little is known, and who is 
therefore a legitimate quarry for the romancer. Schut was born 
in 1597, and died in Antwerp in 1655. The opera opens with a 
scene representing a meeting of the painters of Antwerp, who 
explain how the formerly.merry Cornelius Schut has become a 
gloomy philosopher. The subject of their conversation soon 
appears, and loses his pessimistic heart to a charming young girl 
whom he meets in the street. He speaks to her, but Elizabeth— 
for that is her name—silently hastens home. Cornelius is per- 
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sistent, and speedily obtains a gracious hearing for the passionate 
vows which he pours forth. The scene of the second act is laid 
in the neighbourhood of Antwerp, where the lovers have been 
residing for the past two years. During the whole of that time 
Cornelius Schut has felt no desire to visit Antwerp; but one day, 
when the painters of the city are having an outing, they meet 
their long-lost friend, and greet him joyfully. They tell him 
what immense admiration has been excited by his picture of the 
Madonna in the cathedral, and how his fame has spread abroad. 
There is no help for it; he must go back with them. This he is 
very ready to do; but Elizabeth bursts into tears and holds him 
back. In vain he entreats her to accompany him and share his 
fame, though it be but for a few days or hours; she will neither 
go with him nor let him go alone. As he finally follows his 
friends with a promise to return speedily, she calls out in despair, 
‘* Love or the Convent!’’ When he returns he finds the house 
empty, and learns that Elizabeth has taken vows. He then goes 
into a church and paints a picture, and while there he hears 
Elizabeth singing in the choir of nuns. He starts to his feet, 
and implores her for the sake of her love to come back again to 
him. ‘Iam the bride of Heaven,” she replies; ‘‘my heart is 
dead for you,” and she withdraws with her companions. 
Cornelius Schut then quickly paints a picture of Elizabeth as 
the Madonna, and sinks dead upon the floor. 





IN ITALIAN CITIES. 


SoME interesting plays have been performed during the past 
month in various parts of Italy.. Perhaps the most important is 
La Vipera (The Viper), in one act, by Signor Ferdinando Martini, 
the ex-Minister of Public Instruction, which was produced at 
Turin, on the stage of the Edmondo de Amicis Theatre. The 
play is powerful, and of absorbing interest ; the acting, however. 
left much to be desired. The story is an unpleasant one, and it 
again brings before the public ‘‘ a woman with a past.”” The Viper 
is the young Countess Marta, who finds herself at nineteen years 
of age the widow of an elderly and ailing husband, who had been 
forced upon her by her relations. She had never loved him, but 
had fixed her affections on a certain Baron Marcello Adriani, a 
man whom everyone heartily despises for his dastardly treatment 
of the woman who sacrifices herself to him. When he has com- 
promised the Countess, he declines to make her his wife, and 
publicly boasts of the favours he has received of her. The 
Countess leaves Rome for Bologna, where, during ten years of 
solitude and bitterness of spirit, she nurses her hatred of th 
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Baron and her passion for revenge. At Bologna she makes the 
acquaintance, and becomes the mistress of Gino Adriani (the son 
of Marcello), who loves her to distraction. This young man, who 
is now twenty-three, is the weapon which the Countess means 
to use for wreaking her vengeance onthe Baron. Gino, ignorant of 
the past, learns from the Countess how her first lover had treated 
her, and characterises his unknown predecessor as a poltroon. 
Matters go on until a crisis is reached, and the Baron presents 
himself at the Countess’s house to plead for his son. He is 
received, and an intensely strong scene ensues, in which the 
father strives to soften Marta, and to induce her to give up her 
young and infatuated admirer. The Countess, on the other hand, 
sees with fierce delight the approach of the moment of vengeance, 
for which she has waited so long. The Baron, finding himself 
powerless to gain his end, finally launches at the Countess the 
epithet “‘ viper.” ‘ Yes,” she exclaims, “‘a viper! I bite him 
who spurns me, and my bite is poison! ’’ Then the son appears, 
and Marcello is on the point of explaining to him the true state 
of the case when Marta, in a frenzy, denounces the father as a 
poltroon, adding ‘‘ It is not my judgment, but that of your own 
son!” 





IN NEW YORK. 


UNUSUALLY heavy is the list of things to be noticed this month. 
Three plays well known in London are the first to claim 
attention. The New Woman has been produced at Palmer’s 
Theatre with every sign of success, chiefly owing, it seems, to 
the decided hit made by Miss Annie Russell as Margery. Mr. 
Wilton Lackaye was hardly efficient in Mr. Fred Terry’s part, 
but Mr. E. Holland, as Colonel Cazenove, was rightly applauded. 
Miss Virginia Harned was quite unable to grasp the true meaning 
of the character she represented. The Masqueraders at the 
Empire Theatre has been mercilessly criticised, but nevertheless 
seems to be in fora long run. Objection has been taken to Mr. 
H. Miller because his David Remon is too closely modelled on 
Mr. George Alexander’s, and to Mr. W. Faversham because he 
has made Sir Brice Skene more of a blackguard than Mr. H. A. 
Jones had intended. Very different was the reception of Mr. 
J. E. Dodson as Montagu Lushington, to whom he did full justice. 
Equally admirable was the impersonation of Dulcie Larondie 
by Miss Viola Allen. The brilliancy of the dialogue of The 
Masqueraders is fully recognised, but its subject is criticised as 
being redeemed only by the very ingenuity of its treatment from 
being quite unworthy of its author. The Cotton King, produced 
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at the Academy of Music, is everywhere stigmatised as a 
conventional melodrama acted in the stereotyped way. The 
Manzman is being played at the American Theatre, with Mr. 
Wilson Barrett as Pete. His welcome was very enthusiastic, 
but in this case he has certainly failed to make so deep an 
impression upon his audiences as he recently did in England. 
The Coming Woman, by Mr. Mervyn Dallas, was acted for a 
fortnight at the Fifth Avenue Theatre. An unmitigated failure, 
it soon gave place to Jacinta, a comic opera by Mr. W. Lepere 
and Mr. Alfred Robyn. Miss Louise Beaudet as Jacinta was 
deservedly well received, and the music is generally commended. 
At the Bijou Theatre a farce-comedy by Harry and Edward 
Paulton, entitled The Flams, has been successfully produced, 
with Mr. William Hoey in the principal part. A Woman’s Silence, 
by M. Victorien Sardou, has been not too well received at the 
Lyceum. The plot, in the main, is that of a woman who swears 
away her reputation in order to shield her brother from the 
consequences of a murder which she believes him to have 
committed. Mr. 8. Grattan, as the man who is shot, but not 
fatally, as is thought at the time, supplied the best piece of acting 
in the play. Miss Georgia Cayvan, and later Miss Isabel Irving, 
were hardly suited to the part of the courageous sister. Prince 
Ananias, a comic opera by Mr. F. Neilson, music by Mr. Victor 
Herbert, at the Broadway Theatre, has been spoken well of all 
round—a decided achievement for a comic opera. Of Miss 
Rehan’s reappearance as Viola at Daly’s Theatre we have not 
space to speak at length. The New York Mirror, an important 
organ of dramatic opinion, says: ‘‘ Not since the days of Neilson 
has there been seen on the New York stage a Viola so delightful, 
and so satisfying to the taste of dramatic connoisseurs.” 
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Echoes from the Green Room. 


Mr. Irvine has returned to London in excellent health, and the prepara- 
tions at the Lyceum for the production of King Arthur are practically 
complete. Miss Lena Ashwell, who was lately on tour with Mr. W. H. 
Vernon, will be the Elaine. 

Miss TERRY, we are pleased to announce, is in excellent voice once more. 
What she recently suffered from was congestion of vocal chords—“ clergy- 
man’s sore throat”—and nothing worse. The rumours as to her illness 
were absurdly exaggerated. 


MADAME BERNHARDT is said to be a candidate for the ribbon of the 
Legion of Honour. 


MapaME Parti, after an interval of many years, was last month 
commanded to sing before the Queen at Windsor Castle, and has since 
received from Her Majesty a beautiful souvenir of the occasion. 

THE Queen has sent to inquire after the health of Mrs. Tree, who lately 
presented her husband with a daughter. 

Signor VERDI assures a correspondent that, notwithstanding all rumours 
to the contrary, he is not composing an opera on the subject of Romeo and 
Juliet. It is his firm intention to undertake no further work of any kind. 
The rumour that he is setting 7e Tempest to music is consequently 
incorrect. 

Mr. WiLLarp is resting at his little retreat in Surrey. 

Mr. Happon CHAMBERS is in ill-health, and has gone to Westgate-on-Sea. 

Mr. Oscar WILDE, it appears, has been meditating a trip to Egypt or 
Algeria, there to write in solitude a new play which he has sketched, and 
to which he is inclined to pin a good deal of faith. 

Mr. SypNEY Grunpy is said to have told an American interviewer that 
after the success of Sowing the Wind in New York he was unable to keep a 
door-bell, as “ American managers kept pulling it out.” 

MDLLE. CALVE is expected to make her first appearance in La Nivaraisse 
at the Grand Opéra, Paris, next October. Her engagement there will 
extend over a period of ten months, during which she will appear in a 
variety of parts. This season she sings in Madrid, St. Petersburg, Vienna, 
and Paris, appearing in the last-named city in M. Massenet’s Herodiad. 

Ir is understood that Sir Augustus Harris intends to produce Lorenza, 
the new opera just accomplished by Dr. Villiers Stanford. 

No actor could have a more splendid reception than Mr. Irving was 
sure of beforehand during his recent engagement in Dublin. His 
appearance at the Gaiety aroused deep and general interest in the 
city. Yet, curiously enough, the pit and the upper circle on his first night 
were not ‘entirely full. No. doubt, as the Daily Kxpress pointed out, an 
announcement that the theatre would be “ besieged,” and that “ barriers 
had been put up to stem the tide of intending playgoers,” frightened 
many people from making an attempt to get in. They stayed away, some 
said, to “avoid the crowd.” Such an incident is almost unique in the 
history of the stage. 
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But, like the gallery, which was soon taken complete possession of by 
the resolute and the strong, the booked portions of the house had no vacant 
place. Never, perhaps, had so representative an audience come together 
within those walls ; never, perhaps, was Mr. Irving greeted with greater 
warmth. At the end of the play, in reply to calls for a speech, he made a 
grateful and graceful acknowledgment. “I once,” he said, “learnt a few 
Irish words, and have ever remembered them. They were—I am afraid I 
cannot pronounce them correctly—cead mille failthe. They speak to-day 
as they spoke centuries ago, and in repeating them (as well as I can) I feel 
that you have spoken them to me to-night.” 

Mr. Irvine must have been nearly killed with kindness in the Irish 
capital. Did he ever get a minute to himself? The Lady Mayoress held a 
reception! at the Mansion House, to give the citizens an opportunity of 
meeting him and Miss Terry. He was chief guest at the first supper of the 
125th session of the Trinity College Historical Society, Lord Justice 
Fitzgibbon, in the absence of Lord Ashbourne, the president, taking the 
chair. On another occasion he accepted an invitation to be present ata 
meeting of the Dublin Corporation, all the members of which rose as he 
entered. 

BRILLIANT indeed was a scene witnessed at the Gaiety Theatre on the 
night of the 1st of December, when the engagement came to an end. The 
house was crowded with an audience representative of all that is most 
illustrious in Dublin society, the Lord Lieutenant occupying the viceregal 
box. Soon after the performance concluded the curtain rose again, dis- 
covering a semi-circle of about one hundred ladies and gentlemen, with Mr. 
Irving and Miss Terry on one side. The Lord Mayor, acting on behalf of 
an influential committee, presented Mr. Irving with an address written by 
Professor Dowden. “Your last visit to us,” his lordship said, “ was for the 
purpose of receiving a distinguished honour from the University of 
Dublin ; to-night its citizens are assembled to pay you and Miss Terry this 
tribute.” 

“MANY years ago,” it was remarked in the address, “we were among 
those who recognised in you the chief interpreter for our generation of the 
dramatic art. We have watched your career since then with admiration, 
and almost with a feeling of personal pride. Your fame and the common 
delight which you have given on each side of the Atlantic have linked the 
lovers of art in two hemispheres. Your renderings of works by the 
greatest poet of the Victorian age have hound together the literatures of 
the past and of the present. We ourselves, through the dramatic writings 
of an [rish poet, the author of Charles J., have had a share in your achieve- 
ments. Your work has been not merely that of instinct and genius ; it 
has also been that of intellect and scholarly study. You have proved your 
power to interpret not alone the extremes of human passion, but also the 
depth and subtleties of thought. Our Lear upon the heath has also been 
our Hamlet lost in the mysteries of meditation. Your gaiety in comedy 
has been heightened by the grace of romantic fantasy. Your tragic power 
has discovered a law and temperance in the violence of emotion. We also 
recognise with a rare satisfaction that you have conceived the drama, not 
as written to provide a part for one eminent actor, but as a complex unity, 
as a large collaboration, and your conception has been realised by your 
talented company. You have not snatched at brilliant fragments, but 
have conceived and worthily presented a whole, harmonised in all its 
various details, and thus in transcending the egotism of the artist. you 
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have given an example of what is the finest moral distinction of art. We 
cannot let this occasion pass without also tendering our heartiest thanks 
to your distinguished companion in dramatic art, Miss Ellen Terry. Work 
so exquisite as hers cannot be fitly characterised in words; it is only 


understood as it is enjoyed. Her genius is fatal to criticism, for it trans- 
forms critics into lovers.” 


It would be difficult’ to mention a name of importance in Dublin that 
has not been appended to this address. Mr. Irving was evidently much 
touched as he proceeded to reply. “Throughout my working life,” he said, 
“the quick and subtle sympathy of your race has been to me both an 
incentive and a reward. Now, when your great University has accepted 
me to the brotherhood of her sons, and when your city and your nation 
have taken me to your hearts, I feel that the cup of a player’s honour 
is full to the brim. The event of this evening cannot lightly pass, for 
our calling will be grateful to you, who, abandoning the narrow tradi- 
tions of the past, have extended to their art so great an honour. The 
sweetness of your greeting to Miss Ellen Terry is worthy of the 
chivalrous natures and the honeyed lips of the countrymen of Burke 
and Grattan, of Sheridan, Shiel, and Moore.” Rightly enough, the Lord 
Mayor did not allow the ceremony to close without “congratulating Mr. 
Irving upon having had for so many years as his acting manager a Dublin 
gentleman, a distinguished student of Trinity College, a man of letters— 
Bram Stoker.” Outside the theatre a.dense crowd had assembled, and Mr. 
Irving was frantically cheered on the whole of his way to the Shelburne 
Hotel. 

At Manchester Mr. Irving was entertained one evening by the Arts 
Club, of which he is president. Mr. Farrell took the chair, and, in pro- 
posing the principal toast, said they were proud of the fact that their guest 
had in that city climbed the first rungs of the ladder of fame. Mr. Irving, 
in reply, took ovcasion to remark that, far from being an enemy of the 
music halls, as had been asserted, he often enjoyed the performances to be 
had in them. What he contended was that the artistic conditions of the 
music halls and those of the theatre were not identical. 


More of Mr. Irving’s reminiscences of Lord Tennyson have come out in 
the course of recent “interviews.” “On the appearance of Becket,” the 
actor said at one of them, “I pointed out to him that the poem seemed to 
me to have great possibilities if I could only get it into stage shape. I 
asked Tennyson whether he would allow it to be produced in an altered 
form, and he replied that I might do anything I pleased. Accordingly I 
made such changes as I thought necessary, and sent it to him cut for the 
stage, suggesting that he could make the changes, and this he did, adding a 
speech at the end of the second act.” “ Becket,” said Mr. Irving at another 
time, “is a noble and a human part, and I will say that I do not see how 
any one could act it and feel it thoroughly without being a better man for 
it. It is full of some of the noblest thoughts and elements of introspection 
that may come to us in this life of ours. On the night of the first 
performance Hallam Tennyson told me that he wished his father might 
have lived to see it done. Tennyson seems to have had a premonition of 
his death, and often said, ‘I shall never live to see my play.’” 

LiKE Mr. Irving, Miss Terry finds it difficult, if not impossible, to escape 
the interviewer. “A great amount of training,” she told a representative 
of the Manchester Weekly Times the other day, “is essential to success on 
the stage, and, of course, a touch of the genius which we roughly describe 
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as the dramatic instinct. We cannot all expect to get to the top, buta 
girl devoted to her art may lead a very useful and a happy life a little 
lower down in the profession. My life is one of hard work, involving 
much study and thought ; but I often think that my easiest, as well as 
my happiest, hours are spent in the theatre. I delight in my profession, 
and this I say after a long experience, for I acted in this very house 
when I was sixteen years of age. I have had a present to-night,” she 
went on gaily. “Miss Genevieve Ward has given me this handsome 
ring. Queen Eleanor, you see, is not all vindictive to Rosamund off 


the stage.” 


THE death of Anton Rubinstein—lamentable event though it was— 
would hardly have called for notice here if his fame had rested solely, as it 
did undoubtedly in the main, upon his renownas a pianist. But he was 
also an operatic composer, and it was said of him that he would gladly 
have exchanged his reputation as a virtuoso for an equal amount of fame 
asa writer of music. His first opera, Dmitri Donskoi, was produced in 
St. Petersburg in 1852. It was not very successful, but he was not daunted 
by failure, and three others were written soon afterwards. There followed 
however, a long interval before 7’he Demon, his next venture in opera, was 
composed in 1871. But after that date he turned his attention more and 
more to dramatic composition. Zhe Maccabees (1877), Nero, and Merchant 
Kalashnikov (1880) followed in quick succession, but none of these achieved 
much success. The two comic operas which Rubinstein wrote in 1883 and 
1884 and his Biblical opera, Salamith, complete the list of his efforts in this 
particular line. Zhe Demon was the only one of them that has been heard 
in London. It was given at Covent Garden in 1881. 


Tue Actors’ Benevolent Fund dinner, presided over by Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree, resulted in a subscription of about £700. The post-prandial oratory 
was more than usually good. Mr. Tree made a clever and sympathetic 
appeal in behalf of the charity ; Mr. Hall Caine defended the modern 
society play on the ground of its success ; Mr. Haddon Chambers touched 
lightly upon the criticism to which John-a-Dreams had been exposed ; 
Mr. Edmund Routledge expressed a hope that at the next County Council 
elections the honest amusements of the public would be taken out of 
the hands of a small but solid phalanx of faddists ; Sir Augustus Harris 
pointed out that the English stage was now at least on a level with 
the French stage. The chairman, replying to the toast of his health, 
proposed by the Duke of Beaufort, appositely remarked, in reference 
to the current controversy, that any mistakes in his career had “ not 
been due to a low view of the dignity of the art he loved.” 


Mrs. Navarro (Mary Anderson)—who, we are glad to hear, has 
recovered from a trying illnéss—would seem to be anxious to tread in 
the footsteps of Fanny Kemble. In an interview the other day she said 
that for six or seven years she loved her stage-work, but then conceived an 
absolute distaste for it. “I believe,” she added, “that out of every twenty 
girls who become fascinated by the stage not more than one is in earnest. 
They seldom take into consideration that to exist in any art you must 
work, and have the strength to work.” 


Tue hundredth night of The New Woman, which is likely to have a long: 
run, was signalized by the presentation to each spectator of a charming 
souvenir, consisting of the programme and a portrait of Miss Emery. 
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Tue dramatic and musical professions and society (with a big S) were 
all well represented at the wedding of Mr. Arthur Bourchier and Miss 
Violet Vanbrugh, on Sunday, the 9th of December. As for the presents, it 
seemed as if everybody who was anybody had sent one. Mr. Irving’s 
gift was a horn-shaped silver bottle, “with greeting and sweetest 
wishes.” Miss Ellen Terry sent a silver kettle, which, she said, would 
serve the bride either to make her lord a cup of tea or to boil him if 
he were troublesome! By the way, Miss Biddulph, the daughter of the 
keeper of the Regalia at the Tower, Sir Michael Biddulph, carried into 
effect rather a pretty idea. When Miss Vanbrugh was playing Anne 
Boleyn at the Lyceum, she had been much interested in the jewels and 
other possessions, shown to her by Miss Biddulph, of Henry VIII.’s 
unfortunate queen that the Tower contains. Miss Biddulph took a 
flower from the bridal bouquet and a piece of wedding-cake, and on 
the evening of the wedding-day she laid them on the real Anne 
Boleyn’s tomb. Fantastic, perhaps; but in this prosaic age a graceful 
fantasy may be welcomed. 

Mr. Pertitt and Mr. Paul Merritt once had a pleasant little controversy 
at table as to their shares in a work which they had written together. The 
former at length penned the following epigram :— 

If a paradox you would contrive, 
In Merritt and Pettitt you get it; 
For all that is petit is Merritt, 

And all that-has merit is Pettitt. 

Mr. Merritt regards himself as a man of letters, and, as such, was much 
touched by the death of Thomas Carlyle. “Another great gap in our 
ranks,” he sighed to a friend on hearing the news. 

THE Pall Mall Gazette must have an increasing circulation among those 
who care for comic literature. The other day we learnt from it that 
Madame Sarah Bernhardt is not an artist. More recently, noticing Mr. 
Irving’s lecture at Manchester, it endorsed an idea that he “invented a 
new Macbeth for Miss Ellen Terry, who played with her usual charm of 
girlishness, but with without any great strength.” Even the Pal/ Mall 
Gazette might be expected to know that Mr. Irving’s view of Macbeth, as 
propounded in the lecture referred to, is exactly that which he embodied 
in his performance of the character at the Lyceum in 1875-6, when Miss 
Kate Bateman was the Lady. 

Miss Victoria VoKEs, the last surviving member, with one exception, of 
the remarkable Vokes family, solong the mainstay of pantomime at Drury 
Lane, died at the beginning of December. Besides appearing in the 
“ Christmas annuals,” she helped to give popularity to several farces, such 
as T'he Belles of the Kitchen and Fun in a Fog, and on one occasion took 
the place of Adelaide Neilson as Amy Robsart in Halliday’s adaptation of 
Kenilworth with excellent effect. Since the marriage of her lively sister 


Rosina (Mrs. Clay), who died early this year, she had virtually retired 
from the stage. 


THE presence of so many ministers of religion at Mr. Irving’s per- 
formances of Becket and other plays in Edinburgh and Glasgow appears to 
have had a most disturbing effect on the mind of a certain Scotch 
clergyman, the Rev. John Robertson. “The objectionable part of the 
theatre,” he says, “is that it is not only a distinctively worldly institution, 
but is even a distinctively devilish one. The theatres are mere houses of 
assignation, where rich and bloated men meét their mistresses and harlots. 
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The whole stage reeks with vice, and it is a damnable shame that any such 
paragraph can be read in any paper that ‘the Moderator of the Church of 
Scotland, and many other ministers,’ were in front of the wretched foot- 
lights in a Glasgow theatre. Oh. the harm those wolves in sheep’s clothing 
are doing among the flocks of God! The Moderator of the Church of 
Scotland and a bevy of ministers, while three-fourths of the inhabitants of 
Glasgow are going headlong to hell, sitting wasting an evening in a theatre, 
the rendezvous of well-to-do rascality, and amid the jewelled glitter and 
painted rottenness of lewd men and women—it is enough to make the 
Covenanters turn in their graves. The theatre is the very porch of thepit ; 
it is the vestibule of hell.” 

SEVERAL interesting announcements are made behind the scenes of the 
Comédie Francaise. M. Henri Meilhac’s ('rosse Fortune has been put off 
to next spring, and M. Alexandre’s Route de Thebes to 1896-7. This winter 
will see the revival of the Ami des Femmes and of Montjoye, the latter 
for the début of M. Guitry ; also Le Pardon of M. Jules Lemaitre, Les 
Petites Marquess of M. Maurice Boniface, and Le Fils d’ Avétin of M. Henri 
de Bornier. Moliére’s Amphitryon may also be given again for Mile. Jane 
Hading unless further complications arise. 

THE death is announced of M. Edouard Thierry, who had reached 
the age of eighty-two. In early life he devoted himself to dramatic 
criticisms on several papers, particularly the Moniteur Universel, on which 
he was succeeded by Théophile Gautier. From 1859 to 1871 he was 
Administrator-General of the Comédie Francaise, a post in which, if a 
little too much in love with the classical tradition, he showed a fine 
catholicity of taste. 

THE one thousandth performance of ‘aust at the Paris Opéra was 
celebrated on December the 14th. The ceremony that is usually arranged 
for occasions of the kind was duly gone through, Gounod’s statue being 
crowned with a wreath, and an ode being sung in his honour, or perhaps 
one should say, to his memory. 

Nor long ago a German anager offered M. Sardou a large sum to write 
a play for a German actress. He, regarding her as overrated, declined. “ I 
«un absolutely independent,” he said, “of everything and everybody, and 
shail write only what pleases me.” 

_Ir is not improbable that 7’he Case of Rebellious Susan will before long 
lhe adapted to the Paris stage. 

M. Sakcey is still behind his time. He does not care for historical accuracy 
on the stage. “It is perfectly indifferent to me,” he writes, “at what 
period the action of a play is supposed to take place. Sardou always takes 
pains to get everything right—costumes, scenes, and personages-——because 
such a labour of patience and study amuses him. It is, however, useless 
dramatically. The action of Gismonda is laid in a chimerical Athens, 
during a legendary period ot which I know nothing, and of which I am 
ready to believe anything the dramatist tells me. All I ask is that the 
spectacle---since a spectacle has been promised—shall be a feast for the 
eyes. I do not care whether it is historically accurate. 1, who represent 
the average theatre-goer, am not familiar with history—at least, not that 
history—and I do not go to the theatre to learn it. I go toseea fairy tale ; 
and, Heaven be praised ! Gismoni/a is a fairy tale.” 


Tue Title Page and Index for the last volume of 7'he Theatre may now be 
had of the publishers, price 2d. 











